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Opportunity for Sale 


HEN you are in a crowd and everyone is shouting at 
the top of his voice, no one pays any attention to you 
no matter what you’re saying. But let out a yell when it is 


quiet and everybody will want to know what it is all about. 


And so it is with advertising. It is pretty quiet — and 
your message now has plenty of opportunity to be heard. 
But it is important that those who hear it have also the 


means with which to respond. 
The Financial World gives you just such an audience. 


Subscribed to exclusively by people who even today are 
searching for investment opportunities, it stands to reason 
that in The Financial World readers you have a group to 
whom it is very much worth while to direct your advertis- 


ing message. 


Tell them what you have to offer. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a_ semi- 
annual dividend of 75c per share and a 
special disbursement of 25¢ per share, both 
in Canadian Currency, have been declared, 
and that the same will be payable on or 
after the Ist day of June, 1939, in respect to 
the shares specified in any Bearer Share 
Warrants of the Company of the 1929 issue 
upon presentation and delivery of coupons 
No. 51 at:— 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada 


The payment to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 19th day of 
May, 1939, and whose shares are represented 
by registered Certificates of the 1929 issue, 
will be made by cheque, mailed from the 
offices of the Company on the 81st day of 
May, 1939. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 
20th day of May to the Ist day of June, 1939, 
inclusive, and no Bearer Share Warrants will 
be “split” during that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada provides that a tax of 5% shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all 
dividends payable by Canadian debtors to 
non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed to 
non-resident shareholders and the Company’s 
Bankers will deduct the tax when paying 
coupons to or for account of non-resident 
shareholders. Ownership Certificates must 
accompany all dividend coupons presented 
for payment by residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian 
tax withheld at source is allowable against 
the tax shown on their United States Federal 
Income Tax return. In order to claim such 
credit the United States tax authorities re- 
quire evidence of the deduction of said tax, 
for which purpose Ownership Certificates 
(Form No. 601) must be completed in dupli- 
cate and the Bank cashing the coupons will 
endorse both copies with a certificate relative 
to the deduction and payment of the tax 
and return one Certificate to the shareholder. 
If Forms No. 601 are not available at local 
United States banks, they can be secured 
from the Company’s office or the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Toronto. 

By order of the Board, 

J. R. CLARKE, 
Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 
9th May, 1939. 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


We will co-operate with conservative 
investors dealing in Odd Lots of securi- 
ties listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet which explains the 
many advantages of Odd Lot trading will 
be sent to any one interested. 


Ask for F.W. 807 


John Muir&( 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


MARKET TERMS 


And trading practice clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or smal! orders. 


&@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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A Dollar Book to Put Your 
Financial House in Order 


? “MY ESTATE— 


@ How much does your family 
know about your personal hold- 


ings and obligations? ii 
@ When the untimely and unex- WwW T 

pected happens, will you leave rotect 

behind a complete and concise 


record to guide those who 


must carry on alone? Most men with a family labor for years 
@ Con they Gnd in one place 6 in an effort to build up and to leave a 

summary of all your insurance P 

policies and their location? substantial estate when they pass on. 

t t glance your rea . 

deeds, and status oo am off, as if we expected to live forever, is 

_—_——" setting down a simple record of what we 

@ Would your present record re- own and what we owe. 


veal quickly a summary of 
bank accounts, safety deposit 


boxes and _ireution ‘. keys, Such a record, for which this book pro- 

ildi » 8e- 

curity holdings, income from vides, does more than simplify and speed 
your up final settlement of the estate that rep- 
ommendations and advice that age 
only those should speculate who resents the fruits of a lifetime. Next to 
risks life insurance and a properly executed 

@ Would your family know in- “ will (especially important if there are 
minor children whose education is to be 
and would they know about any taken care of) this record is the best 
trust funds for the children’s 
education or annuities to pro- guaranty that the interests of the family 
will be protected after the breadwinner 

is gone. 


“MY ESTATE— HOW TO PROTECT IT" contains the necessary forms for 
keeping all the answers to the questions at the left above. And what is 
equally vital location of all valuable documents. 


POPULAR EDITION: Size 9 x 11 inches, loose leaf, paper covers, price $1.00, 
postpaid. 


DE LUXE EDITION: In 6-ring binder of durable maroon leatherette for $2.50; 
or genuine blue leather for $5.00. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIST London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
ties. Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST 


of London. 
$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this “ad” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST of 
London. Remember, “THE ONOMIST’S” articles are eagerly read and command 
unbounded respect in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 
or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


Address—R. S$. FARLEY 
165 BROADWAY New York, N. Y. 


hat’s 
in Books 


1939 BRITANNICA BooK OF THE 
YEAR. Walter Yust, editor. Pub. 
lished by Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Inc. 748 pp., $10.00. Suppose that 
sometime in 1941, 1945 or 1955 some 
thought crosses your mind about the 
Czech crisis of 1938, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Davis Cup 
matches or American Legion conven- 
tion of that year. Or you are bothered 
about something you read in_ the 
papers that year pertaining to the U, 
S. Treasury limiting “sterilization” of 
incoming gold to continue “easy 
money” policy. Or perhaps you find 
it necessary to get immediate data on 
such diversified subjects as, say the 
agricultural or steel ingot production 
in the U. S., air travel, exports and 
imports, the cotton crop, the range of 
stocks, badminton, golf, re-armament, 
the Maginot line, the Munich pact, 
tariffs, banking, or world gold produc- 
tion, where could you turn for in- 
stant, authoritative, and convenient 
information? Well, the publishers of 
the Encylopedia Britannica in_ this, 
the second of a series of year books, 
place the important events, issues, 
and developments of the year at your 
elbow in one compact volume, con- 
taining many charts and hundreds of 
illustrations—a complete and depend- 
able reference library for the year. 


x 


SOCIAL SEcuRITY TAXATION AND 
Recorps. By Calvin E. Favinger and 
Daniel A. Wilcox. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 672 pp. $7.50. 
The first of the authors is the head of 
the Machine Methods Research & 
Planning Department of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; the other is a Consult- 
ing Management Engirieer—a com- 
bination which attests the prepon- 
derantly technical and practical char- 
acter of this work, which may well 
serve as a supplementary textbook on 
Social Security legislation. It is the 
result of detailed research in solving 
the problem of keeping Social Secur- 
ity records primarily for taxation 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Bullish Signal 
Looming 


Extension of recent advances in the commodity markets, 


apart from special situations 


in a few raw materials, 


would provide a favorable augury of future industrial trends. 


NE of the most disturbing as- 

pects of the March-April decline 
in stock prices was the fact that it was 
accompanied by a pronounced decline 
in the commodity markets. The all- 
commodity wholesale price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
week ended April 15 declined to 75.8 
per cent of the 1926 average, a new 
low since 1934. The Moody 15-com- 
modity spot price index, after record- 
ing a moderate advance in the early 
months of the year (to 145.8 on 
March 6) declined in March and the 
first two weeks of April. The April 
24 low of 138.6 was almost exactly 
the same as that for the correspond- 


| ing date last year, which was only a 


few points above the 1938 low es- 
tablished on June 1. 


Significance of Declines 


Declines in commodity prices over 
a short period of time do not neces- 
sarily carry much significance. But 
a sustained decline, particularly in 
sensitive raw material prices, is an 
unfavorable omen. A gradual long 
term decline in the general commodity 
price level is not always accompanied 
by a slump in business; commodity 
price averages receded with little in- 
terruption during the 1926-1929 
boom. 

At that time, the price decline was 
regarded as a secondary post-war re- 
adjustment of the price inflation 
which culminated in 1920. Further- 
more, the processes of adjustment 
were so gradual that they had no un- 
settling effects upon business, and 
there were notable exceptions to the 
downward trend among the sensitive 
industrial raw materials, such as cop- 
per, which advanced sharply in 1928 
and 1929, When commodities of the 
latter type show pronounced and sus- 
tained declines, they reflect a falling 
tate of industrial activity, and the 


prudent investor awaits signs of a re- 
versal—at least in those commodities 
which have been demonstrated to 
possess a barometric value—before 
adopting a bullish attitude toward the 
security markets. The prices of in- 
dustrial raw materials almost in- 
variably either anticipate or advance 
concomitantly with a rise in the pro- 
duction indexes. 

On this basis, recent developments 
in the commodity markets, although 
by no means conclusive, appear mod- 
erately encouraging. The Moody 
spot index gained five points from 
April 25 to May 9, and other com- 
modity indexes have shown an ad- 
vancing trend. The most interesting 
price movements in individual com- 
modities have been those in silk, 
sugar, copper, jute and tin. Of these, 
the first three are included in several 
well known domestic price indexes 
and have materially influenced their 
recent trends; jute and tin prices are 
established in the markets in Calcutta 
and London and are not a factor in 
most American price compilations. 
The copper, sugar and silk markets 
are of a more broadly international 
character, although it must be recog- 
nized that American prices for all 
three commodities are often domi- 
nated by foreign influences which de- 
termine price levels in London, 
Havana, Yokohama and _ elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

This is especially true of silk. Al- 
though the American demand for silk 
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is a major factor in world price trends 
for this commodity, and New York 
silk prices are a component of many 
domestic commodity price indexes, 
the fluctuations are greatly influenced 
by political and economic develop- 
ments in Japan. The recent spec- 
tacular rise in silk quotations to the 
highest level in eight years may be 
attributed in part to sustained demand 
by American hosiery manufacturers, 
but the increase in Japanese consump- 
tion over the past two years and the 
12% per cent decline in the 1938 
Japanese cocoon crop are more im- 
portant influences. The financial 
exigencies of Japan resulting from the 
Manchurian and Chinese adventures 
also have a bearing upon the silk 
market. 


Foreign Influences 


British quotations for tin, jute and 
sugar advanced sharply during the 
months of April; jute to the highest 
level since 1929, sugar to the best 
price since 1930, and tin to a new 
high for the past eighteen months. In 
all of these markets, war preparations 
were clearly the dominating influence. 
Huge British Government orders for 
sandbags, the accumulation of food 
reserves, the increased needs of arma- 
ment manufacturers, the possibility of 
a British-American barter deal in- 
volving tin and other commodities are 
among the abnormal factors which 
have exerted pressure on some of the 
commodity markets abroad. 

Because of the international char- 
acter of most of the commodity mar- 
kets, important price changes result- 
ing from the effects of European ten- 
sion are quickly reflected in Ameri- 
can quotations. Generally speaking, 
such price fluctuations have only a 
limited barometric significance for 
American industry (or none at all in 
the case of such commodities as tin, 
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production of which is controlled by 
foreign capital). American producers 
might benefit from large war orders 
in commodities such as copper, but in 
the market for this commodity, the 
slack domestic demand has over- 
shadowed the stimulus afforded by 
armament business. The American 
quotation for copper held at 11% 
cents a pound from last October 
through the first quarter of 1939, but 
declined to 10 cents in April. Late 
last month, the domestic price was 
raised %4 cent, but the buying spurt 
following this move was short lived. 
The price was reduced again to 10 
cents last week. 


Steel scrap has been declining, and 
currently is at the lowest level in six 
months. For the time being, the mar- 
ket action of these industrial raw ma- 
terials tends to negate the construc- 
tive implications of the composite 
averages, which generally include 
agricultural commodities. Several of 
the latter have advanced recently, re- 
flecting unfavorable crop prospects or 
political moves designed to boister 
prices. 

Until there is evidence of a stronger 
tone in the markets for industrial 
commodities such as copper, steel 
scrap, lead and zinc, it would prob- 
ably be premature to conclude that the 


commodity markets have given a defi- 
nitely bullish signal. However, it is 
quite possible that a definite turn in 
these divisions is not far distant; if 
they should show greater firmness 
within the next few months, and other 
markets—including wool tops, hides 
and rubber—which have recently 
shown signs of strength should fol- 
low through, the prospects for im- 
provement in the stock market would 
be materially enhanced. On the other 
hand, persistent weakness in the mar- 
kets for these commodities sufficient 
to reverse the recent advance in the 
commodity indexes would have de- 
cidedly negative implications. 


Taxes, the Business Strangler 


Capital won’t come out of hiding when, as in this case, 


returns therefrom would go 77 per cent to government and 


only 23 per cent to capital’s owner, who assumes all risks. 


OHN SMITH is a capitalist. At 

least, he so regarded himself a 
number of vears ago, when it was not 
only customary but profitable for 
those possessing surplus funds to 
seek ways in which their money could 
be put to work. 

A large part of Smith’s resources 
is already at work—enough to re- 
turn him an income of $75,000 a year, 
before payment of his income taxes. 
But he also holds $300,000 cash in the 
bank, from which he is receiving 
nothing and which he would like to 
put to work in some enterprise which 
promises a reasonable return. 

Smith is approached by an associ- 
ate who has developed a product for 
which there is a demonstrated de- 
mand. Surveys of sales potentialities 
have been made, engineers have 
figured manufacturing costs, and 
prices that consumers would be will- 
ing to pay have been determined. 
Briefly, on an investment of $300,- 
000, there should result a $40,000 
annual profit. Thus, figures Smith 
he would realize a return on his in- 
vestment of a little more than 13 per 
cent. Hardly an extravagant return, 
in view of all of the usual business 
risks which must be assumed, but 
better than can be obtained from 
bonds, good grade stocks or mort- 
gages. 

Only one important item remains 
to be determined—taxes. Investiga- 
tion shows this to be the tax picture: 


First, being located in New York 
State, the firm would have a State 
franchise tax amounting to six per 
cent of its profits, or $2,400. The 
annual payroll has been estimated at 
$100,000 and on this there must be 
paid the three per cent Unemploy- 
ment Insurance tax, and the one per 
cent Social Security tax, a total of 
$4,000. Then there is the Federal 
capital stock tax on the firm’s $300,- 
000 capitalization, another $300. So 
far, taxes come to $6,700—leaving 
$33,300, but providing only another 
base on which additional taxes are 
levied. The so-called “excess” profits 
tax takes $198, and the Federal in- 
come tax (19 per cent) takes $6,289. 
Thus, Smith would have left $26,813 
from which to pay himself a dividend. 
Well, a $25,000 dividend is all that 
that would support—although the 
company could then claim a $625 
dividend credit (2% per cent of 
$25,000), making its net income $27,- 
437.) 

Now, then, Mr. Smith is already 
paying income taxes on his $75,000 
present income: $18,779 to the 
Federal Government and $5,550 to 
the State of New York, a total of 
$24,329 which leaves him a net of 
$50,671. Assuming that he did 
finance the enterprise in mind, and 


_that he would be fortunate enough to 


be able to declare a $25,000 dividend 
each year, he of course would im- 
mediately be boosted to the $100,000 


income bracket. Then, the Federal 
tax would take $32,469, the State 
tax $7,550, and remaining would be 
$59,981. In other words, from an 
investment of $300,000 he would 
realize a net addition to his income of 
$9,310—a return of 3.1 per cent plus 
the risks of losing all of his $300,000 
commitment if things should not turn 
out according to expectations. And 
those risks have grown by leaps and 
bounds under an Administration 
that is frankly antagonistic to busi- 
ness in general, and capitalists in par- 
ticular. 

The result: Smith decides to keep 
his money in the bank (or perhaps 
he puts it into almost riskless bonds) ; 
the $100,000 annual payroll is not 
created, and employment is not in- 
creased; the material that the new 
firm would use remains unpurchased, 
and all down the line potential sup- 
pliers and workers are the sufferers. 

The Smith case may be hypotheti- 
cal, but it is being duplicated every 
day in greater or less degree and is 
an eloquent explanation of capital's 
reluctance to enter the ordinary chan- 
nels of employment. Obviously, in 
the final analysis the capitalist is not 
as seriously affected by our “redis- 
tribution of wealth” tax laws as is 
the humble worker. And it will re- 


main this way until a reasonable de- 
gree of intelligence replaces misguided 
social philosophies as an important 
element in the country’s tax policies. 
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Stocks for 
War 


Whether protection or profit is the desired end, these equities should 


prove helpful in meeting two important market contingencies. 


HE word “war,” like “inflation,” 
seems well on its way to becom- 
ing one of the most overworked terms 
in the current financial lexicon. But 
with deficit spending still going on 
and with international tension domi- 
nating the economic scene, both these 
words represent potential market in- 
fluences of the first water. So im- 
portant are they, as a matter of fact, 
that portfolio changes—whether ad- 
ditions or substitutions—should not 
be made without an eye on the pos- 
sibilities inherent in these two factors. 
Generally, the securities to hold in 
time of conflict are those which will 
derive direct benefit from war orders. 
As for inflation, the companies to 
look for are those which are likely 
to offer capital conservation plus en- 
hancement of initial investment. The 
key to this combination is necessarily 
bound up with elements such as in- 
dustry group, capitalization, nature 
and extent of properties owned, in- 
ventory status, and essential character 
of company’s price structure. With 
these considerations in mind, the fol- 
lowing equities have been chosen for 
their better-than-average possibilities 
under the exigencies of either war or 
inflation—or both: 


Bethlehem Steel is the second 
largest manufacturer of iron and steel 
inthe United States. Besides, it owns 
the nation’s most important group of 
shipyard facilities and is a leading 
producer of ordnance. While a repe- 
tition of the sensational profits of the 
last war is unlikely, there is little 
question but that a general explosion 
would stimulate earnings to a marked 
degree. Bethlehem’s property hold- 
ings and mineral reserves are ex- 
tensive and would, of course, rise in 
value once inflation took hold. It is 


notable, also, that funded debt and 
preferred stock constitute more than 
40 per cent of total capitalization. 
Thus the further currency deprecia- 
tion might be carried, the easier 
would it become to discharge these 
capital obligations. (Approx. price, 
57.) 


Firestone Tire is the third most 
important factor in the domestic tire 
and rubber industry. War would ex- 
pand demand for rubber and send 
quotations spiraling upward. And im- 
portant in this situation is that the 
company is filling an increasing pro- 
portion of its crude rubber require- 
ments from its properties in Liberia. 
Holdings in that country are sub- 
stantial and rank with the most im- 
portant rubber acreages in the world. 
With almost 50 per cent of current 
assets carried in the form of inven- 
tories and with funded debt plus pre- 
ferred stock comprising more than 


Five Stocks for 
War or Inflation | 


Bethlehem Steel 
Firestone Tire 
Hercules Powder 
Phelps Dodge 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 


- United States. 


60 per cent of total capitalization, in- 
flation would not be without its ad- 
vantages to Firestone. (Approx. 
price, 21.) 


Hercules Powder is now pri- 
marily a chemical unit; nevertheless, 
about one-third of total volume is still 
accounted for by explosives. While 
much of the latter goes into com- 
mercial channels, it is notable that 
company is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of nitrocellulose, the chief 
material used in the production of 
military gunpowder. In fact, as an 
actual—and__ potential—producer_ of 
gunpowder and high explosives for 
military use, Hercules must be rated 
next to duPont. In the matter of in- 
flation, the company stands to expand 
its chemical business as a result of 
the accelerated industrial tempo; at 
the same time, compensatory price in- 
creases for products should meet with 
little resistance. (Approx. price, 67.) 


Phelps Dodge is the third largest 
domestic copper producer and is 
favored by the fact that practically all 
of its properties are located in the 
The importance of 
copper as an essential material of war 
needs little elaboration. The same 
holds true for the rapidity with which 
copper prices respond to inflationary 
trends. Company’s ore reserves are 
estimated to contain some 12 billion 
pounds of copper—or enough to last 
40 years at the recent operating rate. 
Any dollar debasement would ob- 
viously bring important enhancement 
in the value of these reserves. (Ap- 
prox. price, 33.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) stands head 
and shoulders above any other Ameri- 
can oil company and competes for 
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world supremacy with the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine. In regard to 
war potentialities, it is enough to note 
that petroleum is indispensable to the 
proper functioning of Mars in mod- 


ern dress. Data on crude reserves 
are incomplete. But estimates are 
that “Jersey” is unsurpassed in this 
respect. Inflation would manifestly 
bring tremendous appreciation in the 


value of these properties; this would 
also hold true for the company’s ex- 
tensive facilities in the fields of trans- 
portation, storage, marketing and dis- 
tribution. (Approx. price, 46.) 


What Next For Steel Profits? 


With cost-price ratio unsatisfactory, substantial profits 


must await the appearance of much greater demand. 


GGREGATE operating results 

of the steel industry in the first 
quarter of 1939 were, on the whole, 
not unfavorable when compared with 
those experienced over the past year. 
All companies reporting with the 
single exception of Pittsburgh Steel 
recorded improvement over the earn- 
ings—or rather, in most cases, the 
losses—registered in the first quarter 
last year, and the majority of these 
units also made progress earnings- 
wise as compared with the last quar- 
ter of 1938. The two largest com- 
panies, however, earned considerably 
less than in the previous fiscal period, 
and inclusion of their results thus re- 
sulted in a decline in profits enjoyed 
by the trade as a whole. 


Retarding Factors 


Nevertheless, from the longer term 
viewpoint there is little basis for en- 
thusiasm in an improvement over 
average results achieved in 1938, a 
year of distinctly subnormal activity. 
Comparison with prior periods paints 
a less encouraging picture. For ex- 
ample, every company reporting 
earnings for both periods had a larger 
profit in the second quarter of 1934 
than in the first quarter of 1939; 
although percentage operations in 
both ingots and finished steel were 
about the same during these two in- 
tervals, the Jron Age finished steel 
price index stood at 2.075 cents a 
pound five years ago against 2.286 
cents today, and the industry has in- 
creased its operating efficiency by ex- 
penditure of close to a billion dollars 
on plant improvements in the last few 
years. 

Higher taxes and wage costs are 
important reasons for the decline in 
profit margins. Payrolls per ton of 


finished steel sold totaled $25.39 in 
the first quarter of the current year, 
against $18.20 for the second quarter 


of 1934. Quarterly figures on taxes 
paid by the trade are unsatisfactory, 
but the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute has recently published a study 
of taxes paid during the last ten 
calendar years by an identical group 
of major steel companies which dis- 
closes that taxes per ton of finished 
steel equaled $5.18 last year against 
$3.59 in 1934 and $2.91 in 1929. Of 
course, the 1938 figure is distorted 
by the very small output, but this 
distortion comes nowhere near ex- 
plaining the entire increase, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that the com- 
parable 1937 tax was $4.96 a ton. 
According to a survey made by Dun 
& Bradstreet, taxes took 4.14 per 
cent of the steel industry’s sales dollar 
last year, against 3.30 per cent for 
all manufacturers. 

Although base prices for most steel 
products are currently at the highest 
levels of the past decade except for 
1937 and early 1938, the benefits thus 
accruing have been more than offset 
by these higher costs and increased 
freight absorption made necessary by 
the changes in the pricing system 
which occurred last June. Lower 
taxes are obviously out of the ques- 
tion; political factors and the grow- 
ing public relations consciousness of 


‘the trade will undoubtedly prevent 


significant wage reductions or restora- 
tion of prices to 1937 levels. An- 
other potent factor tending to hold 
down prices is the increase in produc- 
tion capacity in recent years, particu- 
larly for flat rolled items, and the fact 
that the potential economies derivable 
from the new facilities can be fully 
achieved only by large volume pro- 
duction. This tempts producers to 
cut prices in order to obtain tonnage. 

Larger volume, then, is the only 
influence which can produce much im- 
provement over first quarter earnings, 
and the chances of greater demand 
appearing are, at best, problematical. 


Automobile production is _ being 


geared closely to sales prospects ; with 


retail sales failing to live up to ex- 
pectations, dealer stocks ample if not 
excessive and seasonal factors in favor 
of a curtailment in output, takings of 
steel by this outlet are not expected 
to improve. Orders for steel for 
1940 models will start coming in with- 
in a month or two, and it is more 
than possible that price concessions 
will be made at that time, though it 
is hoped that chaotic price cutting 
such as was witnessed last October 
will be avoided. 


Bright Spot 


The building industry is a bright 
spot; construction contracts awarded 
in April were the largest, since early 
1931, except for October and De- 
cember of last year. Shipbuilding is 
being carried on at the highest level 
since the World War. Tin plate pro- 
duction currently averages about 70 
per cent of capacity, but this rate may 
not be maintained much longer in 
view of the record carryover of 
canned vegetables and the fact that 
acreage planted in vegetables for can- 
ning this year is expected to run 
about 20 per cent below 1938 levels. 
Scrap prices and steel production and 
orders have been steadily declining in 
recent weeks, and seasonal influences 
point to a continuation of this trend. 

Despite the fact that the drab prof- 
its outlook makes representation in 
steel equities even more risky than is 
usually the case, those in a position 
to speculate appear warranted in re- 
taining some of the better grade issues 
among their holdings. Barring an in- 
dustrial collapse, the more efficient 
units should stay in the black and 
since all steel stocks are quite volatile 
the equities of these enterprises should 
fully share in any general market 
revival. 
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Cities Service Looks Ahead 


Plant expansion and debt retirement policies are steadily 
increasing the surplus value of the debentures and stocks. 


ITIES SERVICE is actively 
planning for the future. This 
billion dollar enterprise functions in 
38 different states and various for- 
eign countries. Because of these 
wide interests, forward planning has 
been seriously set back by the com- 
pany’s uncertain status under the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 
To secure exemption for its oil 
and natural gas functions, Cities Serv- 
ice has recently proposed to “segre- 
gate” Cities Service Power & Light, 
which controls substantially all of the 
electric public utility services. Prac- 
tically all of the common stock of 
Cities Service P. & L. (and also a 10 
per cent interest in the 121,854 pre- 
ferred shares of that company owned 
by Cities Service) would be trans- 
ferred to a trustee, and become se- 
curity for the outstanding Cities Serv- 
ice debentures. trusteeship, 
however, may be terminated in cer- 
tain events, such as Cities Service be- 
ing required to register under the 
Holding Company Act. 


Preferred Dividends? 


Evidently Mr. Henry L. Doherty, 
the president, seems to be contem- 
plating the early resumption of divi- 
dend payments on Cities Service 
Power & Light preferred stocks. The 
dividends on these issues have ac- 
cumulated since June 15, 1932, and 
arrears at the end of 1938 amounted 
to some $46.28 a share on the $7 
series, $39.50 on the $6, and $32.92 
on the $5 preferred. Of these pre- 
ferred shares, only a third remains 
outstanding with the public, the bal- 
ance having been reacquired by Cities 
Service. 

The electric properties making up 
the Cities Service Power & Light sys- 
tem include such important units as 
Toledo Edison, Ohio Public Service, 
and Public Service of Colorado. 
These three would appear to qualify 
for retention under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the “death sentence” integra- 
tion provisions of the Public Utility 
Act. The remaining units, including 
those making up Federal Light & 


—Finfoto 
Henry L. Doherty 


Pilot of Cities Service 


Traction, would by reason of their 
scattered location probably require 
some “swapping”’ with other systems, 
but they are not important in the ag- 
gregate and their fate would not ma- 
terially affect the fortune of either 
Cities Service or Cities Service 
Power & Light. 

The most important petroleum and 
natural gas subsidiaries are controlled 
through Empire Gas & Fuel and 
Arkansas Natural Gas. Both com- 
panies have dividend arrearages on 
their preferred stocks, amounting in 
the case of the former to as much as 
$54 a share on the $8 series. But 
about 63 per cent of the Empire pre- 
ferred stocks have been reacquired, 
so that the company could be totally 
absorbed without heavy financial cost. 
The elimination of Arkansas Natural 
Gas, however, would be complicated 
by the substantial minority common 
stock interest. 

Total revenues of the Cities Serv- 
ice empire are derived approximately 
57 per cent from petroleum and gaso- 
line, 18 per cent from natural gas, 
and 22.4 per cent from electricity. 
Over 75 per cent thus comes from 
extractive operations. In addition 
Cities Service derives substantial in- 
come from investments in pipe line 
and other enterprises. It has a 26.6 
per cent interest in the Texas-Chicago 
natural gas pipe line, the balance be- 
ing owned by Standard Oil of New 


7 


Jersey, Peoples Gas Light, Skelly 
Oil, Phillips Petroleum and Colum- 
bian Carbon. It also has a large 
interest in Rio Grande Oil and Rich- 
field Oil. 

During the eight years ended in 
1938, the system spent some $210 
million for construction and acquisi- 
tions, and reduced obligations to 
bondholders and preferred stockhold- 
ers by some $143 million—the bulk 
of the debt reduction being accom- 
plished since 1933. A 6 per cent re- 
turn on these items would add some 
$21 million to the annual earning 
power, but these benefits have been 
swallowed up by increased costs and 
taxes and reduced utility rates. In 
addition, substantial subsidiary 
fundings at much lower interest rates 
have been carried out in the past year 
or two, the savings from which. have 
not yet been fully reflected in earn- 
ings. Further important refundings 
are contemplated. 


Earnings Trend 


Changes in accounting methods 
and the necessity of numerous ex- 
planatory footnotes make it imprac- 
tical to present a detailed compara- 
tive earnings table covering an ex- 
tended period of years. Briefly, total 
revenues have risen $87.5 million or 
57 per cent from 1933 to $241.3 mil- 
lion in 1937. Although savings in 
fixed charges and preferred dividend 
requirements since 1933 are esti- 
mated at some $8 million a year, and 
despite the large gain in revenues, the 
balance available for common divi- 
dends (before contingency deduc- 
tions) has not improved proportion- 
ately. This can be seen from the fol- 
lowing table (in millions of dollars) : 


Deductions 
Pid. *Balance for 

Net Div for Contin- 
Year Income Req. Common gencies 
7.1 D 7.1 
. ites 6.0 6.6 D 0.6 $0.1 
ee 8.9 6.5 2.4 2.0 
ee 14.0 5.8 8.2 4.4 
a 6.0 4.9 1.1 0.2 


*Before contingencies. 


The financial improvement that has 
actually occurred is more evident 
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from a study of the balance sheet than 
from the income accounts. In addi- 
tion to the plant improvements and 
decline in claims of bondholders and 
preferred stockholders, current assets 
have been built up from $87.5 million 
in 1932 to $120 million in 1938, and 


current liabilities have been reduced 
from $83 million to $42.2 million. 
Net working capital has thus jumped 
from $4.5 million to $77.9 million. 
Cash alone amounts to $54.5 million. 
Most of the $66 million notes now 
outstanding were issued in 1938 in 


connection with subsidiary refunding 
operations. 

Financially, the system is well 
equipped to transact a much larger 
volume of business. Earnings from 
oil, and indirectly from natural gas, 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Wave Principle 


HE rhythm of corrective move- 

ments is the most difficult feature 
of the Wave Principle. Intensive 
study of detail of the correction will 
sometimes be necessary in order to 
determine the position of the market 
and the outlook. Mastery of the sub- 
ject, however, should prove extreme- 
ly profitable. All corrections are 
characterized by three broad wayes, 
but the detail and extent can vary 
considerably, and thus different pat- 
terns are formed. Various factors 
(time, rate of speed, extent of previ- 


-Ous movement, volume, news items, 


etc.) tend to influence and shape the 
corrective pattern. Based on the 
writer's market research and experi- 
ence, there appear to be four main 
types or patterns of corrections. 
These types have been designated as 
(1) Zig-zag, (2) Flat, (3) Irregu- 
lar, and (4) Triangle. Discussion of 
the Triangle, in its various forms, 
must be presented in a separate arti- 
cle. The other three forms are dia- 
gramed in Figures 13, 14 and 15. 
Small corrections that run their 
course in a comparatively short time 
are exemplified in Figure 13. Cor- 
rections of a larger degree are de- 


ZIG-ZAG FLAT 


B 
Fig. B \A B 
A a 
A A Cc 


Part Vil 
By R. N. Elliott 


scribed in Figure 14. Figure 15 af- 
fords a diagram of the market action 
when the Primary or Intermediate 
trends turn downward. Some of these 
corrections, particularly those of the 
Irregular type, may extend over a 
period of years and embrace move- 
ments that are commonly mistaken 
for “bull markets.” 

The three-wave or A-B-C forma- 
tions that characterize the Zig-zag, 
Flat and Irregular corrections are 
clearly shown in the accompanying 
diagrams. The Zig-zag type was dis- 
cussed briefly in Part II (Fig. 4, FW, 
Apr. 12). It differs from other cor- 
rections in that both the first and 
third waves (A and C) are com- 
posed of five smaller vibrations. The 
second (“B”) wave of Zig-zag cor- 
rections is composed of three im- 
pulses. Sometimes, in a high-speed 
movement, the first leg (“A”) may 
appear continuous, and resort to the 


IRREGULAR TYPES 


ZIG-ZAG IRREGULAR 
Fig. B 
14 
= 3 
ZIG-ZAG FLAT IRREGULAR 


smaller or hourly studies may be 
necessary to detect the flow. 

The first and second waves of both 
Flats and Irregulars each consist of 
three vibrations of a degree smaller 
than that of the previous movement. 
Of the three movements making up 
the second or “B” phase of both Flats 
and Irregulars, the first and third 
(“a” and “c”) are each composed of 
five still smaller impulses. In a Flat 
all of the three waves have approxi- 
mately the same length. 

An Irregular correction is distin- 
guished by the fact that the second or 
“B” wave advances to a secondary 
top higher than the orthodox top es- 
tablished in the primary movement. 
Liquidation in the third or “C” wave 
is therefore usually more intensive 
than in the first phase. Normally “C” 
terminates below the bottom of “A,” 
although there are instances of “C,” 
the third phase, being abbreviated. 
In the larger and important correc- 
tions, such as Primary and _ Inter- 
mediate, the “C” or third phase of the 
Irregular correction may consist of 
three smaller five-wave sets, as shown 
in Figure 15. 

By analyzing and placing the type 
of correction that is being experi- 
enced, the student has a basis for de- 
termining both the extent of the cor- 


’ rection, and the extent of the follow- 


ing movement. Channeling (see 
Part III, FW, Apr. 19) can help in 
determining the extent. The applica- 
tion of these corrective patterns to 
specific markets will be shown and 
discussed in subsequent articles. 


x * * 


Pusiisuer’s Note: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with great 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or os 
a useful check upon conclusions based on 
economic considerations, 
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Major 
the Coal Crisis 


Most of the losses inflicted on other industries are only 
temporary, but coal suffers from the immediate effects and 
the impetus to further diversion to other sources of power. 


HE soft coal miners’ working 

contract in the Appalachian fields 
expired March 31; since that time 
there has been a shut-down which 
has been carefully designated by the 
negotiators as a “suspension in the 
absence of a contract,” rather than a 
strike or a lock-out. After five weeks 
of fruitless negotiations between the 
operators and the United Mine 
Workers Union, officials of the U. 
M. W. decreed suspension of opera- 
tions in fields controlled by their or- 
ganization in other sections of the 
country. Last week, President Roose- 
velt intervened, demanding a settle- 
ment, or at least a truce, as evidences 
of an acute shortage of fuel appeared 
in some districts. 


Railroads’ Loss 


The immediate effects of the shut- 
down have been most pronounced 
in the transportation industry. Rail- 
roads whose traffic consists predomi- 
nantly of soft coal—notably the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern and Virginian—have shown de- 
clines in car loadings (as compared 
with the none too satisfactory volume 
of a year ago) ranging from 40 to 60 
per cent in recent weeks. Other car- 
riers, including the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Louisville & Nashville, New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia and Western Maryland, have 
been adversely affected, although the 
major trunk lines have been able to 
approximate last year’s traffic levels 
or show small increases because of 
offsetting factors. Great Lakes ship- 
ping has been disrupted. Freighters 
normally carry coal from Lake Erie 
points to upper lake ports and return 
with cargoes of iron ore; lake ship- 
ments of coal from the Cleveland dis- 
trict have been cancelled. 


The hard coal roads have benefited 
temporarily. Loadings of the D. & 
H., D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley and 
Reading have shown sharp increases 
in recent weeks, reflecting purchases 
of anthracite for mixing with soft 
coal and some precautionary buying 
based upon fears that labor difficulties 
might spread to the hard coal fields. 
From a short term viewpoint, it is to 
be expected that the April, and prob- 
ably also the May earnings of the soft 
coal roads will slump badly, and that 
the hard coal carriers will record im- 
provement. Upon the return of 
normal conditions in the coal fields, 
these losses and gains will probably 
be largely compensated as consumers 
adjust their stocks of fuel. Proionga- 
tion of the tie-up would, however, re- 
sult in a material net reduction of 
the 1939 earnings of the soft coal 
roads. 

Most railroad and utility companies 
have obtained coal supplies sufficient 
for their own consumption require- 
ments, but there were scattered re- 


—Elderman in The Washington Post 


He Called for His Fiddlers Three 
9 


ports last week of the adoption of 
expedients indicative of the difficul- 
ties which might be anticipated if the 
shut-down were to continue much 
longer. Several eastern railroads 
were reported to have confiscated 
shipments of coal on their lines for 
their own use. (There is legal au- 
thority for such action in an emer- 
gency.) Service on the New York 
subway lines was curtailed. 

Developments in the steel industry 
were also indicative of the repercus- 
sions of a long soft coal shut-down 
on manufacturing enterprises, al- 
though the effects up to last week 
were not very severe. Steel ingot 
production has not been greatly af- 
fected, since the major producers had 
large coal supplies to draw upon. 
However, the decrease in coal re- 
serves has had a substantial effect 
upon pig iron production. Twenty- 
two blast furnaces were shut down 
in April, and additional units have 
been withdrawn from production dur- 
ing the past two weeks. The fact 
that the majority have been banked, 
rather than blown out, indicates that 
the fuel situation has been a much 
more important factor than the pros- 
pective pig iron needs of the consum- 
ing industries. 


Other Effects 


Prolongation of the suspension of 
soft coal mining would have paralyz- 
ing effects upon the nation’s business, 
and it is to be presumed that some 
basis for resumption of operations will 
be reached before the acute stage of 
fuel shortages becomes widespread. 
In the. event of an early settlement, 
the suspension will not have made 
any very serious impression upon the 
1939 earnings of most industries. 
However, even if a basis for reopen- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous ‘ 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 

= Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
. further vital information and statistical data. 


sonal and that the final half—par- 
ticularly the third quarter—is usually 
by far the most profitable. (Also 
FW, Mar. 1.) 


Brown Shoe B 
Although marketability is some- 
what restricted, retention of shares 


gested at this time, although present 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FiNANCIAL 
Worn Appraisal ratings up to date. | 


Currently quoted at 32, shares are 
suitable for retention by those who 
are in a position to assume the risks 
involved. Continuing the trend which 
began in the final quarter of 1938, 
company is still operating in the 
black. Because of the fact that trends 
in the paper industry are highly sub- 


is warranted, chiefly for income; ap- ject to rapid-fire change, forecasts 
; prox. price, 36 (indicated ann. div., prices must labor under greater than aver- 
$2; yield, 4.8%). Despite the sub- age difficulty. Expectations are, how- 
stantial general selling which has cares. ever, that profits will expand in the 

White Dental ........... C+ to C 


taken place in the market over the 
past few months, Brown Shoe shares 


Paying div. largely from surplus 
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third and fourth quarters. As things 
now stand, resumption of preferred 


°° AMONG © THE BULLS AND © BEARS 
\ 
Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, May 10, 1939 
; American Can B have penetrated new high ground on positions in shares should not be dis- : 
P Fresh commitments are not sug- two occasions during that time—once  turbed; approx. price, 44 (ann. div., ‘ 
is gested at this time, but maintenance _ late in March and again early in May. $4; yield, 9.1%). Although _some- : 
of present positions in shares is fully This stock, of course, ranks with the what short of requirements in the ; 
justified ; approx. price, 87 (ann. div., “storm cellar” equities. From a trade opening quarter, expectations are : 
$4; yield, 4.6%). While interim re- standpoint, however, the market per- that second-quarter earnings will be 
ports are not released, official indica- formance may be traced largely to comfortably above period dividends. 
tions are that company did very well a sustained, high level of shoe activity Manifestly, yield obtainable from ' 
in the first four months of 1939. which speaks well for earnings in the these shares at prevailing prices is ’ 
oy. Paper container sales increased 30 to current fiscal year ending on Octo- indeed generous—thus reflecting its 
35 per cent over the like period a ber 31. (Also FW, Apr. 5.) essentially speculative character. Bar- 
year ago and this division of the busi- ring a really serious reversal in gen- ' 
ness is rapidly becoming a very im- Cluett, Peabody C+ eral business activity, however, the 
portant contributor to revenues. As General market conditions do not chances favor continuance of the 
additional plants are built, some strik- warrant adding to existing holdings present rate throughout 1939. (Also : 
ing sales gains may be expected in but retention is fully justified; ap- FW, Feb. 1.) 
aa paper container volume. Because of prox. price, 29 (paid 25 cents so far . 
ss the highly seasonal nature of Ameri- this year). Cluett, Peabody stock General Baking C+ : 
: J can Can’s activities, it is too early to has probably gained more of S ar Future uncertainties dictate agains! : 
Fass i make a meaningful earnings estimate ket following over the past six months further purchases, and any existing ti 
Ue for 1939. (Also FW, Apr. 26.) or so than ever before in its history.. holdings of shares should be only ‘ 
This has been reflected in its market in size; approx. price, 9. 
American Seating C+ action, which has been noticeably bet- Current operations of this unit are t 
Although not suitable for conserva-  *®™ than average. The company en- understood to be running at good . 
tive requirements, existing small hold- tered 1939 with the largest backlog jeyels and expectations are that sec- 1 
ings of shares may be retained in well of orders in years and operations have — gnq quarter net will be roughly in 
diversified lists; approx. price, 12, een running at the highest levelsever jing with that of the similar period o 
Despite the fact that first quarter re- €XPerienced. Currently, moreover, 4 year ago, when 23 cents a share D 
sults were not particularly inspiring, the outlook is satisfactory, and roy- a5 shown. Beyond this point, how- | 
% it would be premature to predict a alties received from company’s “San- ever, the outlook is somewhat ob- P 
disappointing year for this company. 0Tizing” process continue to increase. <oured by virtue of recent rises in 
Of course, operations are heavily de- Under the circumstances, a more lib- wheat and sugar prices. If these are . 
pendent on general economic condi- tal dividend policy is in prospect.  custained, the indications are for nar- I 
tions—a fact which calls for caution (Also FW, Apr. 4.) rowed profit margins. (Also FW, ( 
at the present time. The important 
thing remember, that Commercial Credit B+ 
company’s business is extremely sea- Fresh commitments are not sug- [ntl Paper & Power, pfd. C ’ 
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dividends—which were discontinued 
early in 1938—is indicated for later 
in the current year. (Also FW, Dec. 
21, ’38.) 


Marshall Field 

Although fresh purchases are not 
indicated at this time, existing specu- 
lative commitments should be re- 
tained; approx. price, 12. With its 
four-year program of reorganization 
virtually completed, company its pres- 
ently engaged in taking up loose ends. 
A short time ago, arrangements were 
made to purchase the land under its 
State Street department store; the 
saving in annual rental will approxi- 
mate 25 cents a common share. Re- 
cently, moreover, dividend arrearages 
on the $7 preferred were fully paid. 
If business measures up to official 
expectations over the remaining 
months of the year, similar action 
on the $6 issue may be expected. 
(Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Poor & Co. “B” Cc 
At prevailing levels, around 10, 
retention of shares is warranted by 
those who are in a position to assume 
the essential risks involved. Consid- 
ering present backlog of orders to- 
gether with current receipts, official 
indications are that profitable opera- 
tions will be continued in the second 
quarter this year. In addition, unless 
rail maintenance programs are dras- 
tically reduced, common share earn- 
ings should continue to be seen in 
1939. Because of class A arrears and 
working capital restrictions, however, 
common dividends are not an early 
prospect. (Also FW, Mar. 1.) 


Procter & Gamble bob 

Operating record and prospects 
warrant commitments in_ shares, 
largely for income; approx. price, 55 
(ann. div., $2; yield, 3.6%). If 
earlier forecasts prove correct, com- 
pany will net between $3.50 and $4 
per share in the fiscal year which 


Trend Changing? 


LTHOUGH Western Union re- 
ported a loss in the opening 
quarter, an increase in revenues plus 
better control over costs and expenses 
brought profitable operations during 
the month of March. According to 
the company’s president, telegraph 
volume has expanded over the past 
few weeks—a development which 
often has barometric value for busi- 
ness in general. Be that as it may, if 
Western Union can accelerate recent 
gains over subsequent months, 1939 
results should show good improve- 
ment over those of the previous year. 


ends next month. This would com- 
pare with $2.25 per share in the pre- 
ceding fiscal twelvemonth and rep- 
resent one of the best earnings years 
in company’s history. In addition to 
heavier tonnage and dollar volume, 
Procter & Gamble has been benefit- 
ing from the continued low level of 
raw material prices. This has all 
made for wider profit margins; at 
the same time, losses on inventory 
account have not been a factor in 


the current fiscal year. (Also FW, 
Apr. 26.) 
Pullman C+ 


Pre-eminent position and cyclical 
potentialities justify retention of 
shares, now around 27 (paid 25 
cents so far this year). Since chief 
dependence has been on the trans- 


portation division so far this year, 


seasonal influences will probably 
bring a substantial reduction in sec- 
ond quarter results as compared with 
the opening period, when 20 cents 
a share was shown. This possibility, 
however, seems reasonably well dis- 
counted at current levels for the 
shares. As far as the remainder of 
the year is concerned, prospects for 
a vigorous earnings recovery appear 


to rest largely with trends of activity 


in the car building division. (Also 
FW, Apr. 26.) 
St. Joseph Lead C+ 


Prevailing positions in shares (now 
around 33) should be maintained but 
additional commitments could be 
postponed at this time (ann. div., $1). 
Lead demand is currently running at 
a good rate and sales of this unit are 
running well in excess of production. 
Chief outlets for lead are the build- 
ing trades, manufacturers of storage 
batteries and producers of cable cov- 
erings ; activity in these directions has 
been well maintained and the outlook 
is reasonably satisfactory. In contrast 
to a year ago, when first half net 
was equal to 2 cents a share, expec- 
tations are that St. Joseph will show 
better than 50 cents a share in the 
first six months of 1939. (Also FW, 
Mar. 22.) 


Standard Oil of California B 

On a long range basis, shares are 
not excessively valued for retention, 
at current levels of about 26 (ann. 
div., $1 plus ext.; yield, 3.7%). By 
declining some 50 per cent from 
year-ago levels, first quarter results 
of this company were about in line 
with those of the industry as a whole. 
Over subsequent months, however, 
satisfactory improvement should be 
seen. For one thing, progress has 
been made toward correcting the 
overpoduction situation in California. 
In addition, company is currently 
benefiting from advent of the major 
consuming season in gasoline. So far 
this year, two 5-cent extra dividends 
have been declared. (Also FW, Apr. 
26.) 


United Carbon B 

Shares (now around 57) are rea- 

sonably priced in relation to current 

and prospective earnings; retention 

is warranted (ann. div., $3; yield, 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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Too Much 


Gloom 


While it is understandable why the 
members of our Chamber of Com- 
merce feel discouraged over the lack 
of cooperation shown by the Adminis- 
tration in ironing out the deterrents 
to business, it would appear on the 
other hand that the organization has 
been rather impolitic in expressing its 
discontent since the remedies sought 
cannot be worked out overnight.. 

It would probably have been a 
much wiser procedure if the Cham- 
ber had been more modest in its pro- 
tests, and had not assumed in the 
resolutions that were drawn that their 
adoption in entirety was of para- 
mount importance if another and 
deeper depression than we have yet 
had was to be avoided. These resolu- 
tions took the form of peremptory 
demands, which is hardly an attitude 
that can win sympathy from the Ad- 
ministration. For after all, the Ad- 
ministration is not exclusively execu- 
tive, but also includes Congress. 

Already there has set in an un- 
favorable repercussion. We see it 
in the observation of Secretary Hop- 
kins who declares the Chamber was 
spreading too much gloom, which the 
recovery of the first three months 
hardly justifies. From whatever 
angle the conclusions of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are viewed, they re- 
flect lack of judgment. What the 
Chamber most needs is a good public 
relations man who can sense in ad- 
vance the reactions that its statements 
will arouse, and intelligently guide it 
away from such pitfalls. 


Lessons ot 


Investment Trusts 


What the SEC has uncovered so 
far in its study of investment trusts 
does not provide an inspiring exhibit 
of their operations. Rather it portrays 
a tragic picture of inefficiency in the 
handling of investors’ capital, as is 


graphically illustrated in the shrink- 
age of their assets from $8 billion in 
1929 to less than $2 billion in 1932. 
It will be claimed in mitigation for 
this great loss that the trusts were 
not immune to the overwhelming 
forces that raised such havoc between 
1929 and 1932. In some measure this 
is true, but only partially so, because 
the total value of all Stock Exchange 
listed stocks and bonds declined only 
61 per cent from their 1929 high to 
their 1932 low, while holders of the 
shares of numerous trusts at the bot- 
tom of the depression had their en- 
tire equity wiped out. 

The much more serious indictment 
leveled at the investment trusts by 
the findings of the SEC concerned 
mismanagement. This was brought 
out by revelations of how they were 
used by their promoters as dumping 
grounds for frozen assets and un- 
salable securities, and the degree with 
which they were loaded up with over- 
head charges. 

Such maladministration must not 
again be tolerated. While this is now 
water over the dam, the leaks re- 
sponsible for the disaster which over- 
took investors in investment trust se- 
curities must in the future be thor- 
oughly sealed. There have been sev- 
eral investment trusts against which 
the delinquencies of the majority can- 
not be filed. In this respect Lehman 
Corporation is an outstanding ex- 
ample. Nor can it be said, notwith- 
standing how grossly trusts have been 
mismanaged in the past that their 
underlying idea is unsound. 

For years the Scottish investment 
trusts have conclusively demonstrated 
that they serve a highly useful pur- 
pose in providing the investor of 
small means with balanced diversifica- 
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tion under prudent and seasoned su- 
pervision. Under proper safeguards 
this experience can be repeated here, 
but only under such regulations as 
will eliminate greed, exploitation, and 
inexperience. When investment trusts 
are reduced to this pattern they will 
then take their place among the de- 
sirable investment instrumentalities. 


Strikes 
Cut Deep 


If some practical plan could be de- 
vised whereby men could be kept at 
their employment while their differ- 
ences with their bosses were being 
ironed out, it would represent a great 
economic gain. It would seem that 
this is possible if it were provided 
that any settlement would be retro- 
active. A labor law patterned along 
such provisions could arouse little 
opposition. 

The loss of income resulting from 
strikes is not confined to the workers 
who are forced into idleness. It is a 
knife which cuts deeply in several 
directions. This loss of wages curtails 
the business of tradesmen with whom 
the workers deal. It results in shrink- 
age in trade for the industry or plants 
affected, and the larger the strike the 
greater is the circle it covers. The 
sit-down strikes in the motor industry 
of a few years ago were responsible 
for having brought the recovery of 
that period to an abrupt halt. The 
economic loss sustained by the month- 
old strike in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry which affected more than 400, 
000 miners cannot yet be calculated, 
but it is obvious that it is great and 
widespread. 


It all seems so much a_ useless 
waste. If it could be eliminated with- 
out the loss of compensation during 
the time of mediation of the labor 
differences, the men, their employers 
and the whole country would benefit 
tremendously. It should be possible 
to approach the problem from this 
intelligent basis. 
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Transit Unitication 


During 


Prospects for merger have improved, although conflicting 


claims of security holders may cause some further delays. 


N one sense, the bonds and stocks 

of the Interborough Rapid Transit, 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit and 
Manhattan Railway are “local securi- 
ties,” since the properties and ser- 
vices which they represent are con- 
fined to a relatively small area within 
four boroughs of the City of New 
York. But in respect to the degree 
of trading interest in these issues on 
the leading exchange, they eclipse 
many companies having much wider 
geographical coverage. The New 
York tractions have been especially 
prominent in recent weeks because of 
their active markets in a period of 
general dullness. 


Unification Assured 


Signs of substantial progress to- 
ward the achievement of the goal of 
unification of New York’s rapid tran- 
sit facilities, following years of fruit- 
less efforts, are mainly responsible for 
the increase in volume of transactions 
and the trend toward higher prices in 
this group. Recent developments 
have greatly enhanced the possibility 
of consummation of transit unifica- 
tion. Not necessarily before the end 
of 1939, as some optimists predict, but 
conclusive action now appears to be a 
matter of months rather than an in- 
definite number of years. 

Both the municipality and the se- 
curity holders of the transit companies 
have strong motives for prompt ac- 
tion. Because of operating deficits on 
the city-owned “Independent System” 
of subway lines and factors connected 
with the finance of properties operated 
under long term leases by the pri- 
vately owned companies, the monthly 
drain on the New York City treasury 
amounts to about $2.5 million. On 
the other hand, the profitability of the 
lines under private operation has been 
seriously impaired by advances -in 
taxes and labor costs, and by losses 
in traffic resulting from decreased 
employment in the metropolitan area 


and from competition by the Inde- 
pendent System. The influx of 
World’s Fair visitors will provide a 
significant but temporary traffic stim- 
ulus; after the close of the Fair, the 
Interborough and Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan systems would face a rather un- 
inspiring earnings outlook if opera- 
tions were to continue indefinitely un- 
der private control. 

Political differences which blocked 
unification for years have been re- 
moved. The City Administration and 
the Transit Commission (a State 
agency), long at sword’s points, are 
working in harmony. The Mayor 
has given ample evidence that he 
“means business” and intends to do 
everything possible to bring the 
negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion as soon as can be arranged. 

The constitutional amendment ap- 
proved last fall, permitting the City 
to issue $315 million bonds, outside 
of its debt limit, for acquisition of the 
privately owned transit companies, 
paved the way for negotiations with 
representatives of security holders of 
the B.-M.T. and I.R.T. systems. The 
first definite result is a plan, an- 
nounced April 11, for purchase of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit proper- 
ties and those of its surface car sub- 
sidiary, Brooklyn & Queens Transit. 


—Finfoto 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia 
The Gentleman in the Middle 
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The total purchase price indicated is 
$175 million, of which $148 million is 
allocated to the subway, elevated and 
power plant properties of the B.-M.T. 
and $27 million to the B.-Q.T. prop- 
erties. This plan has been reduced 
to writing by the City’s negotiators 
and the B.-M.T. unification commit- 
tee, consisting of directors of that 
company. It will presumably be ap- 
proved by the Transit Commission, 
after termination of the current hear- 
ings, and will then become official. 


Plan’s Provisions 


The plan provides for payment in 
3 per cent New York City bonds 
(or cash if the City should find it pos- 
sible to sell the bonds for better 
than par). Allotments are on the 
basis of 95 for the B.-M.T. bonds 
(including underliers and serial ma- 
turities) ; 65 for B.-M.T. preferred ; 
prices ranging from 50 to 95 for the 
various B.Q.T. obligations; and 20 
for B.Q.T. preferred stock. There 
is an estimated residual value of 3.19 
for B.Q.T. common. Including the 
parent company holdings of the latter 
stock at the estimated liquidating 
value, and its holdings of other B.Q.T. 
securities at the allotment figures, 
adding the estimated value (about 
$10.7 million) of B.-M.T. assets re- 
tained, and deducting $3.5 million for 
taxes and expenses, the total amount 
available for B.-M.T. security holders 
is increased to $159.4 million. 

After deducting the amounts fixed 
for the senior securities there would 
remain about $19.5 million, equiva- 
lent to approximately $26 per share of 
B.-M.T. common stock. This figure 
is rather theoretical, however, since it 
is composed in large part of equities. 
in assets which could not be readily: 
converted into cash. The B.-M.T.. 
holdings of B.Q.T. securities would: 
fall into. this category if the purchase: 
of the subsidiary street car lines: 
should fail to materialize. (This ap- 
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pears easily possible, since the B.Q.T. 
divisional bonds are widely scattered, 
and many individual holders may be 
unwilling to accept the prices of- 
fered.) In this event, the agreement 
for acquisition of the B.-M.T. proper- 
ties would probably stand, and the 
stockholders of the parent company 
would retain their equity in the B.Q.- 
T. securities. 

The position of B.-M.T. common 
is further beclouded because of the 
fact that the company will have to 
provide for settlements with “hold- 
outs” among the senior security 
holders. As matters stand at present, 
deposits of 90 per cent of all of the 
B.-M.T. senior securities will be re- 
quired to make the plan binding. Con- 
sidering the deterioration of the com- 
pany’s earning power over the past 
few years and the severe price de- 
preciation in B.-M.T. securities, the 
prices of 95 for the bonds and 65 for 
the preferred appear fairly attractive. 

However, if any large number of 
bondholders should insist upon their 
rights to redemption at levels above 


par, as provided in the indenture, the 
present plan might fail. In that event, 
efforts would doubtless be made to 
reach a new agreement. The balance of 
probability seems to be on the side of 
successful conclusion of sale of the 
B.-M.T. properties to the City. At all 
events, the trend of developments in- 
dicates the advisability of retaining 
holdings of the bonds and the pre- 
ferred stock in anticipation of higher 
prices or the opportunity for accept- 
ance of a satisfactory exchange offer. 

The I.R.T.-Manhattan Railways 
situation has been clarified by the re- 
cent Circuit Court decision holding 
that the Interborough is obligated to 
maintain service over the elevated 
lines. The decision does not specific- 
ally prohibit abrogation of the exist- 
ing lease of the Manhattan Railway 
properties by the I.R.T.; however, 
the lease will stand unless a new ar- 
rangement can be worked out which 
would be acceptable to the Manhat- 
tan interests. Immediately following 
this decision, New York City officials 
resumed negotiations with represen- 


tatives of the I.R.T. and Manhattan 
security holders. No agreement has 
been announced, but there is believed 
to be a good prospect of a tentative 
plan somewhat similar to that for the 
B.-M.T. The Circuit Court ruling 
has improved the bargaining position 
of the Manhattan Railway security 
holders, which accounts for the recent 
market strength in Manhattan first 
and second 4s. Interborough obliga- 
tions have also advanced on_ the 
theory that prospects for an agree- 
ment for sale of the properties to the 
municipality have been enhanced. The 
problems which must be met in es- 
tablishing allotments of a total pur- 
chase price (around $140 million with 
a possible increase derived from 
special assessment bonds _ issued 
against projected demolition of part of 
the elevated lines) among the various 
classes of security holders are more 
complex than those encountered in 
the B.-M.T. situation. Any workable 
plan would doubtless establish values 
in excess of current prices for I.R.T. 
and Manhattan Railway obligations. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 


Chapter XV I—The Mechanics of 


T is so easy to sit in a brokerage 
office and write on a slip of white 
paper “Buy 100 U. S. Steel at the 
market” that few people have any 
idea of the complicated machinery set 
in motion by this simple act. Yet 
the entire facilities of the New York 
Stock Exchange and its member 
firms, together employing many thou- 
sands of people, exist for the sole pur- 
pose pf carrying out such instruc- 
tions. It is the purpose of the present 
chapter to examine the nature and 
scope of these facilities, because a 
greater knowledge of the Exchange’s 
mechanism will help prevent mis- 
understandings and enable the cus- 
tomer to obtain more satisfactory 
service. To do this, we will follow a 
typical order from the time it is given 
until the customer receives a report 
of the completed transaction. 

An order handed to the order clerk 
or customers’ man in an out-of-town 
brokerage office is entered in the 
order clerk’s records and handed to a 
telegraph operator, who transmits it 


to the New York office by private 
wire. From there it is phoned to the 
telephone booth maintained by the 
firm on the floor of the Exchange. The 
telephone clerk stationed there writes 
out the order and, if it is a round lot 
order at the market or at a price 
which he knows to be near the cur- 
rently prevailing price of the stock, he 
hands it to one of the firm’s floor 
members for execution. If the mem- 
ber is not at hand, the clerk can call 
him by pressing a key which flashes 
the broker’s number on three huge 
annunciator boards on the walls. 
After receiving the order, the 
member proceeds to the trading post 
where trading in the particular stock 
is centralized. Arriving in the 
“crowd” he is seeking, he finds that 
the last sale was say, 42% and the 
current quotation is 42% bid, offered 
at 4234. Assuming that he has a 
buy order at the market, he would 
probably bid “A half for a hundred.” 
Another member with a sell order 
might offer him “A hundred at five- 


a Stock Order 


eighths.” If no other bids or offers 
appear, the buyer will say “Take it” 
or the seller will say “Sold,” com- 
pleting the trade at 4254 or 42%, re- 
spectively. The two brokers exchange 
names of the firms for which they are 
acting, note each other’s identities (in 
case of a later misunderstanding re- 
garding price) and send their reports 
to their telephone booths, from which 
they reach the customer through the 
same channels used to _ transmit 
orders. In the meantime, a reporter 
employed by the Exchange and sta- 
tioned at the trading post will have 
written the ticker symbol of the stock, 
the number of shares involved in the 
trade and the price on a slip of paper 
which is sent by pneumatic tube to 
the ticker station. There these de- 


tails are typed on a machine which 
causes them to appear simultaneously 
on every ticker in the North Ameri- 
can continent. 
If the buy order mentioned above 
had been limited at a price somewhat 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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The Market Outlook 


Slow recession in business continues, but indica- 
tions are that a bottom to downward movement 
is close at hand despite Washington confusion. 


ECENT news has not been of a nature to 

afford much encouragement to the stock 
market. Some relief in the coal situation has been 
granted, with the reopening of mines outside the 
Appalachian area, but in other directions much 
remains to be desired. Following rumors a short 
time ago that the Administration was planning 
renewed warfare against business interests, the 
President has rejected his own Treasury Depart- 
ment’s plea for tax revision, and important busi- 
ness-minded aides in the Commerce Department 
have abruptly resigned. Furthermore, Wash- 
ington observers report that the utility industry 
now faces new attacks from several government 
agencies. Thus the business appeasement so loud- 
ly ballyhooed only four months ago now seems 
definitely to have been thrown in the discard. 


LEARLY, we must look to Congress for 

any relief from the punitive policies which 
so long have guided the Government in matters 
relating to the nation’s business. Although this 
body so far has accomplished little of a con- 
crete nature—except to give the economy pro- 
gram a serious set-back by greatly boosting the 
amounts planned to be paid to farmers next year— 
indications are that some modification of the 
onerous tax laws will be seen in the present ses- 
sion. This of course would afford significant aid 
to the upturn in business which, despite the ob- 
stacles in its path, seems in prospect a month or 
so hence. 


LTHOUGH the coal strike has had serious 
effects in individual instances, business in 
general has continued to recede at only a slow 


pace. Any indication of a definite end to the 
continued European tension would doubtless halt 
the trade decline in short order, but even without 
important change in the situation abroad there is 
sound basis for the opinion that the bottom of 
the downward movement in industrial activity is 
close at hand. 


T mid-week the industrial stock average had 

retraced 40 per cent of its decline from the 
high point of March 10, and this fact together 
with the character of the rise itself raises the 
question of whether a temporary readjustment 
may not be in order about this time. If such a 
reaction is to be seen, the opinion is offered that 
no resumption of a bear market would thereby 
be signalled, and that the lower prices would 
present advantageous buying opportunities for the 
investor. Outbreak of war abroad would prob- 
ably bring about a materially sharper reaction 
than called for by any technical market considera- 
tions, but at the present time the expectation con- 
tinues to be that actual hostilities will be avoided. 


HERE is no change in indicated market 

policy. Holdings should continue to consist 
largely of issues which afford an adequate in- 
come and are backed by substantial earnings; 
although numerous individuals are justified in 
also including a few issues whose potentialities 
are greater than those possessed by the usual 
“storm cellar” type of stock. But the time does 
not appear to have arrived when one is justified 
in holding a large proportion of the more volatile 
sort of equities—Written May 11; Richard J. 
Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Retail Trade: 


Because of the difference in the Easter date this 
year as compared with 1938, department sales 
comparisons by weeks for last month followed a 
very erratic course. For the week ended April 1, 
the gain from the corresponding week of a year 
ago amounted to 7 per cent (for the country as a 
whole, as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board). For the April 8 week the rise was 22 
per cent; then came a 15 per cent drop, no change 
for the April 22 week, and a 6 per cent rise for 
the April 29 period. For the four weeks ended 
April 29 there was a one per cent gain from last 
year, against a 4 per cent gain for the April 1 
four-week period. Thus, all in all, department 
store sales are showing up only a little better than 
they were this time last year. Earningswise, how- 
ever, a number of companies are faring better 
than sales figures would suggest, the reason being 
that a better control of expenses has been effected 
in the meantime. 

Market Opinion: Although any general market 
improvement would find department store equi- 
ties participating, this group appears to have less 
than average appeal at the present time. 


Mail Orders: 


Making a much better showing than the re- 
mainder of the merchandising field, the large mail 
order companies have continued to expand sales 
volume at a good pace. In fact, both Montgomery- 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck established new high 
records in the three months ended April (with 
increases from year-ago of 14 per cent and 17 per 
cent, respectively). Increases in the number of 
retail stores operated have constituted a factor, 
but played a much smaller part than improved 
merchandising methods. Furthermore, sales gains 
are being translated into commensurate increases 
in earnings. 

Market Opinion: Shares of the leading mail 
order companies are reasonably priced in compari- 
son with expected earnings for the current year, 
and hold better-than-average appeal for the 
longer term investor. 


Coal: 


Greatest immediate sufferers from the coal 
strike have been railroads, carriers whose traffic 
normally is preponderantly soft coal. Most im- 
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portant among these are the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Norfolk & Western and the Virginian, with 
traffic losses of 40 to 60 per cent. Pig iron pro- 
duction has been seriously hit by the fuel shortage, 
and 22 blast furnaces were shut down last month. 
Steel ingot output has not been materially affected, 
since most producers had adequate coal supplies 
before the strike started. But over the longer term, 
the chief sufferer of the latest in a long series of 
labor troubles will be the coal industry itself. The 
substitution of oil and other sources of power for 
coal has assumed a long term trend, and each time 
there is interference with the supply of coal, this 
movement is visibly accelerated. (Details on page 
9.) 

Market Opinion: Occupying an unattractive 
position for many years, coal company equities 
now face a future more uncertain than ever. 


Steels: 


Increases in taxes and wage costs in recent 
years, together with the basing point changes 
made last June, have cut into the profit margins 
of steel producers. To such an extent, in fact, 
that although present base prices are better than 
any witnessed in the past decade except for 1937 
and early 1938, they are not high enough to per- 
mit substantial profits except at a high rate of 
production. Seasonal and other influences affect- 
ing the outlook for steel demand over the next 
few months indicate that most units will do well 
to equal or even closely approach the volume of 
business obtained ‘in the first quarter, when profits 
were mediocre at best. (Details on page 6.) 

Market Opinion: Steel shares involve sub- 
stantial risks, but since prospects are not alto- 
gether gloomy the better shares should participate 
in any general market revival. Retention of mod- 
erate representations in such issues thus appears 
warranted. 


Paperboard: 


For the first quarter, paperboard production 
rose 25 per cent, and for March alone the gain 
from year-ago was 32 per cent. These gains re- 
flect not only the higher level of general business 
during the more recent period, but also the secu- 
lar growth in the use of paperboard containers at 
the expense of wooden boxes and glass containers. 
And interesting is the fact that output (for the 
latest month for which the figures are available) 
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ran below the rate at which orders were placed. Broadcasting : 
The outlook is for impressive earnings gains for 
the current year, but beyond that the picture is 
not so definite. Not only has productive capacity 
already been stepped up materially in recent years, 
but projects now contemplated (particularly in 
the South) will add considerable new capacity— 
and unless demand is to continue to expand sharp- 
ly, selling prices will undoubtedly suffer. 

Market Opinion: Retention of securities of the 
better situated paper container units is warranted, 
but holders should exercise a close watch on de- 
mand and productive capacity trends in order to 
detect any danger signal that may develop in the 
coming twelve months or so. 


Mixed results continue to characterize the lead- 
ing radio broadcasting companies’ operations. For 
the first four months of the year, National Broad- 
casting’s gross time sales rose 7.7 per cent above 
those of the same 1938 period. But for Columbia, 
sales for the four months were off 0.2 per cent 
from a year ago. This picture is not likely to be 
changed in the immediate future by the advent of 
television. Although N.B.C. already is regularly 
broadcasting television programs, and C.B.S, will 
be doing so shortly, this new activity will provide 
only additional expense for some time to come. 
(Of course, N.B.C.’s parent, Radio Corporation, 
will benefit through the sale of television sets to 
the public.) Television admittedly is a marvel 
. of science, but until there are sufficient receiving 
Silver: sets in use to entice advertisers to sponsor pro- 
grams the new medium of transmission will hard- 
ly be a commercial success to those who provide 
it for the public. 


The Silver Purchase Act, passed in 1934, re- 
quires that the country build up a silver reserve 
at a ratio of 1-to-3 to the monetary gold stock. 
In that year the Treasury’s silver holdings were 
1.3 billion ounces short of the level called for by 


the Silver Act. Now, after the expenditure of Summary of the Week’s News 
millions of dollars, our silver holdings still are 1.3 

billion short of the total called for. Because poli- Positive Factors: 

tics are at the bottom of the entire silver folly, Rayon Industry—Production and consumption 
recognition of the impossibility of the situation score new high in first quarter. 

is not expected to lead to complete abandonment Oil apatite eaten prices in Mid- 
of our subsidizing the world’s silver mining 
industry, but may shortly result in some reduc- Coal Strike—Presidential intervention should speed 
tion in the artificially high prices the Government settlement. 

is paying for the metal. Most of the silver is ob- 

tained as a by-product in the mining of other Neutral Factor: 

metals, principally copper. Thus any reduction Rail Legislation—Enactment may be seen late this 
in the Treasury price would affect the earnings of month, but carriers will get only a small part of what 


most of the copper companies. A 10-cent reduc- ay cere. 


tion, for instance, would result in reductions of 
from 10 cents a share for Anaconda and Phelps 
Dodge to more than $4 a share for U. S. Smelt- Steel Industry—Operations continue to recede. 
ing & Refining, based on last year’s rate of cop- Auto Sales—Lag contra-seasonally. 


: : Carloadings—Score contra-seasonal decline, after 
per production. (Details on page 21.) advancing for three successive weeks. 


Negative Factors: 
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Current Recommendations 


COMMON STOCKS FOR PROFIT 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining, but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Stable income issues should, of course, comprise the bulk of the average 
individual’s holdings. 


STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 35 = $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 
American Brake Shoe.. 38 1.00 4.01 1.03 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 23 0.45 2.09 0.91 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 37 ae 4.70 D0.23 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 57 ie 7.64 D0.70 
21 0.25 3.19 D0.08 
Climax Molybdenum... 41 2.20 2.85 3.12 
Consol. Coppermines... 6 0.25 0.32 ati 
23 3.68 D0.25 
Crucible Steel ......... 29 ae 5.26 D8.78 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 26 1.00 1.71 3.11 
19 1.35 24.25 22.43 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 29 1.00 3.43 1.53 
Engineers Pub. Service 9 ve 0.76 0.81 


b—Half-vear. D—Deficit. z—i2 months ended October 31. 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS 


International Nickel.... 48 $2.00 $3.32 $2.09 


Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 10 oa 3.39 D3.11 
Lima Locomotive ...... 25 —_ 4.83 D3.26 
Louisville Gas & E. “A” 18 1.50 1.96 1.99 
Montgomery Ward .... 48 1.50 3.41 3.50 
Motor Wheel ......... 13 0.40 2.11 
National Gypsum ...... 12 done 0.33 0.49 
Newport Industries..... 11 oe 2.22 D0.09 
Paraffine Companies ... 44 2.00 b1.79 b1.37 
8 2.15 0.38 
Square D Company.... 22 0.75 3.09 1.17 
Superheater ........... 24 «0.62% 2.31 0.51 
Texas Corporation .... 37 2.00 5.02 2.15 
Timken Roller Bearing 39 1.00 4.49 0.59 
Weston Electrical Inst... 14 0.50 2.10 0.71 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 


than those in the “Profit” groups. 


STOCKS 


Amer. Home Products. 46 $2.40 5.2% $3.88 $3.75 


American Snuff ........ 6S 325 S43 
107 600 5.6 14.71 14.68 
Bristol-Myers ......... 48 240 5.0 3.21 3.25 
Continental Insurance... 33 1.80 5.4 1.80 1.82 
Corn Products ......... 58 3.00 5.2 2.52 3.18 
First National Stores... 45 2.50 5.5 246 2.53 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest 
and principal. 


For Income: 


Recent Current Call *Denom- 
Price Yield Price ination 


Champion Paper deb., 434s, ’50.. 102 4.65% 105 
Chesapeake & Ohio ore & imp. 

Koppers Co. Ist 4s, 100 4.00 104 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s, °70 85 5.29 10234(1940) 
Union Pacific deb. 3%s, ’71...... 98 3.57 103 (1941) 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, 52 111 3.61% 106% (1) 


Goodrich (B.F.) conv. deb. 6s, ’45 101 5.95 103% ee 
Interlake Iron cony. deb. 4s, °47 79 5.05 105% (1) 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s, ’52 111 3.15 105 (2) 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 

CARE SENSES 108 2.78 102% (1) 
Remington Rand deb. 4%s, 

102 4.15 105 (2) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 


*Denomin: ation; In addition to usual $1,000 par, issues marked 
(1) are available also in $500 units; those marked (2) available 


also in $500 and $100 units. 
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STOCKS 


General Foods ......... 44 $2.00 4.5% $1.75 $2.50 
38 62.40 6.3 295 2.81 
Liggett & Myers, B.... 104 5.00 48 6.35 6.09 
National Distillers ..... 26 2.00 7.7 3.86 3.85 
Pacific Lighting ....... 46 3.00 6.5 4.10 4.18 
Sterling Products ...... 75 3.80 5.0 5.29 5.10 
United Shoe Machinery 78 4.25 5.4 4.74 4.24 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 


conservative investment purposes for income. 


Recent 1938 Call 

Price Yield Earnings Price 
Consolidated Edison $5 cum...... 106 4.71% $16.07 105 
Firestone Tire 6% cum............ 104 5.77 y11.28 105 
*Hershey Chocolate $4 cum. conv. 106 4.71 16.25 Not 
Public Service of N. J. 5% cum. 108 4.63 14.13 Not 
Walgreen Drug 4%4% cum......... 87 5.17 x20.68 114 


*Receives $1 extra in any year in which common receives a 
dividend. x—12 months to September 30. . y—12 months to 


October 31. 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
eventual appreciation are combined in the issues 


included in this group. 
Recent 1938 Call 
Price Yield Earnings Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 89 4.49% $131.85 107% 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 


We) 35 6.43 5.39 48% 
Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv....... 97 5.15 9.24 110 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv... 60 5.83 8.23 100 
Remington Rand $4.50 cum. (w.w.) 65 6.92 c7.22 100 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 54% 

74 7.43 D4.39 105 


c—Three quarters ended December 31. 
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LOWLY but surely, improved sentiment has gained 
the upper hand in Wall Street and last week saw 

the market advance to a new high since the lows of April 
8. For those who are bored by charts, part of the re- 
covery story may be expressed in the following way: 
In the first ten days of May, 62 issues on the Big Board 
and Curb moved into new high ground for the year 
while 72 came within striking distance of their 1939 
peaks. These 134 stocks scored a total recovery of 716 
points from their lows, or an average gain of 53¢ points. 


N so far as volume is concerned, there has been little 

in the nature of excitement. Some quarters call at- 
tention to the fact that the market lacks breadth and 
express disappointment over the failure of a million- 
share day to develop in conjunction with the firm tone 
of the past few weeks. The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that market restrictions have impaired the value 
of volume indications. 


EANWHILE, reports are that short sellers are 

beginning to feel uncomfortable. According to of- 
ficial figures, the short interest registered a month-to- 
month increase of more than 133,000 shares as of April 
28. This was somewhat larger than generally expected 
and brought the total up to some 663,000 shares. Con- 
sidering the underlying strength of the market together 
with its thinness on the upside, the bears did not wel- 
come publication of these statistics. Short covering, as 
a matter of fact, has been a buoying factor in recent 
trading sessions. 


O THE Street, ability of the commodities to push 
aggressively forward was greeted with consider- 
able satisfaction. With wheat in the van and cotton 
not far behind, the futures index broke through its for- 


—Finfoto 


arketwise and Otherwise 


mer maximum for the current year and swung into the 
best price territory since July, 1938. In contrast to a 
week ago, little was heard about “war buying.” Aside 
from the tight spot situation in cotton, chief factors heard 
were the weather, normal replacement buying and better 
sentiment. All in all, the bull side found it good stock 
market ammunition. 


ROM practically every side, the opinion is voiced 
that tension has lessened appreciably during the 
past two weeks. At the same time, however, it is not so 
easy to seize upon tangible reasons to explain this. It 
may be that the reversal is but a natural reaction of the 
continued anxiety of recent months. Whether or not this 
is the case, considerable comfort can be gained from the 
fact that war risk insurance rates have been substantially 
lowered. Foreign activity in our market, moreover, has 
been insignificant and sterling and francs have remained 
listless. In fact, with shorts beating a disorderly retreat, 
Dutch guilders have provided the only splash of color in 
the foreign exchange market recently. 


VERY so often, the utility shares are given a whirl 

and the past week was no exception. Followers of 
these securities believe that the group is under accumu- 
lation. With peak sales and earnings indicated for the 
mail order shares, reports are that Western buying has 
been seen in that direction, particularly in Montgomery 
Ward. It is further understood that the same sources 
have bought into the agricultural shares, mostly with 
an eye on the farm bill down in Washington. Despite a 
contra-seasonal lag in auto sales, bulls in the motor 
shares continue to make progress and insist that the 
leaders are underpriced. Meanwhile, with the transit 
unification picture coalescing, the tractions are giving 
a good account of themselves.—Written, May 10. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED MAY 9, 1939 
Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change Stock Traded Open Last Change 
85,100 35% 395% +4 North American Aviation... 28,500 15% 16% + 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 81,800 655% 70% +45% Montgomery Ward sees cence 28,000 46% 481% +2 
General Motors ............. 66,800 42% 453% Greyhound Corporation ..... 25,600 17% $17% #&«xx++'1 
56,700 4834 | Socony-Vacuum ...........- 24,700 1% UA +% 
Electric Auto-Lite .......... 41,100 27 29% +2% Anaconda Copper ........... 24,400 23% 25% +1% 
New York Central R.R....... 38,200 14 15% +14 Yellow Truck & Coach...... 24,400 13% 15 +1% 
General Electric ..........-. 37,200 = 34 35% +1% Engineers Public Service.... 23,800 8% 9% + % 
Martin (Glenn L.) .......... 34,900 35% 36% +1 23,500 714 7% 
Bethlehem Steel ...........- 33,700 55% S7%. +2% Commonwealth & Southern.. 21,800 1% 1% +% 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y... 32,700 30% 32% +2 Republic 21,400 155% 16% + % 
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Valuable for 


Future 


Reference 


138 Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Del.) 
Earnings and Price Range (LOU)A 


Data revised to May 10, 1939 40 
incorporated: 1913, Del. Office: Wilmington, [30 = 
Delaware. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 920 
day in May. Number of stockholders not 10 
reported. 0 
Z EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Subsidiary funded Y 
$29,009,000 Yj 


Subsidiary preferred stocks 

215,198 shs 
*Common class ‘‘A’’ (no par)... .600,374 shs 
Common class (no par)....300,949 shs 


Has preference to annual dividends up to $1.50 per share after 
t+Has sole voting power. 


1931 ‘32 °33 "35 ‘36 1938 


*Non-callable. 
which both classes share equally. 

Business: Through subsidiaries the company supplies manu- 
factured gas and electricity to Louisville, Ky., and electricity 
to Madison, Ind., and surrounding territory. Electric depart- 
ment supplies almost three-quarters of the total revenues. 

Management: Controlled by Standard Gas & Electric through 
ownership of 94% of the voting stock. 

Financial Position: Working capital deficit December 31, 
1938, $876,895; cash, $1.7 million. Working capital ratio: 0.8- 
to-1. Book value of common class A stock $21.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Omission of first 1937 quarterly 
distribution as the result of flood losses marked the only break 
in dividend payments since 1925. Present annual rate, $1.50. 

Outlook: No serious adjustments are necessary for com- 
pliance with Public Utility Act. Moderate gains in earnings 
over long term indicated. 

Comment: The liberal dividend policy has established the 
Class A common stock as a substantial income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS ‘‘A’”’: 
12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 TDividends tPrice Range 
1933 79 $1.70 $1 $1 $1.75 


sens $1. -83 -76 25%—13% 
1. 1.83 1.68 1.64 1.56% 21 —12 
1.52 1.50 1.54 1.64 1.50 22% —10% 
eS 1.71 1.88 1.92 2.27 1.50 30%—20 
| 1.65 1.65 1.76 1.50 1 12% 28%—14 
1.75 1.59 1.44 1.50 1.50 195% - 


*Earnings shown are on a participating basis. To May 10, 1939. 


139 Mack Trucks, Inc. 
poxkerine and Price Range (MQ) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to May 10, 1939 
Incorporated: 1916, N. Y. Office: Long 
Island City, New York. Annual meeting: 20 


4th Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 0 EARNED PER SHARE a 
holders: around 8,000. . 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par)........... 597,335 shs 1931 "32 °33 °34 °35 "36 °37 1938 


Business: A leading independent manufacturer of com- 
mercial motor vehicles. Formerly produced only heavy duty 
units of 3 to 10 tons capacity, but has diversified output in 
recent years to include lighter models. Introduced Diesel 
powered units in 1938, company’s line now being one of the 
most complete in the industry. 

Management: Capable; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $23.3 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
7.2-to-1. Book value of stock, 462.54. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in each year from 1922. 
Last disbursement, 25 cents, March 31, 1938; none since. 

Outlook: Since the heavy duty vehicle division, in which 
the company is strongly entrenched, normally is the most 
profitable, any significant earnings progress will depend upon 
a substantial increase in activity in the building and con- 
struction industries. 

Comment: The shares represent primarily a_ speculation 
upon improvement in the capital goods industries. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year's Divi- 


=. eons: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.40 D$0.26 D$0.57 D$0.77 D$2.19 $1.00 28%—10 
1933... D 0.54 0.17 DO13 D057 D 1.42 1.00 46%—13% 
eS D 0.04 0.32 D002 D 0.23 0.03 1.00 41%—22 
D0.30 D 0.46 0.35 D 0.66 1.00 30%—18% 
0.18 0.68 0.61 0.95 2.41 1.50 49% —27% 
0.49 1.08 0.54 0.04 2.15 0.75 
D048 D047 D 1.56 0.25 3214%4—16 


*To May 10, 1939. 


No. 125 New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 


and Price Range (V) 


Data revised to May 10, 1939 


Incorporated: 1872, Conn., Mass., and R. 1. 
Office at New Haven, Conn. Annual meet- 60 
ing: Third Wednesday in April. Number of 40 
stockholders (April 21, 1937): Preferred and 20 


PRICE RANGE 


common combined, 26,839. o EARNED PER SHARE “4 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $247,200,850 y 
“Hoon. $100. par (7% cum. 
conv. 0 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)...... .571,186 shs 
1931 ‘32 °33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


~ *Redeemabie at $115 per share; convertible 
into common stock share for share. 

Business: Operates a railroad system covering almost all 
of the southern part of New England, comprising about 2,000 
miles of first track. Main line extends from New York to 
Boston. Also operates bus, truck and steamship lines. 


Management: Operated by trustees under Section 77 of 
Federal bankruptcy laws since November, 1935. 


Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit as of 
December 31, 1938, $59.2 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 0.2-to-1. Book value of common, $63.40 a share. 


Dividend Record: Irregular. Made payments on common 
from 1928 to 1931; on preferred to 1932. None since. Total 
arrears as of April 1, 1939, amounted to $49 per share. 


Outlook: While ultimate reorganization should relieve it 
of a large part of the burden represented by nonprofitable 
railroad properties and permit restoration of satisfactory 
operations, the maturity of the territory served indicates that 
future earnings progress will be relatively restricted. 

Comment: In view of their weak statistical position, the 
shares appear destined for drastic treatment in the ultimate 
reorganization plan. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF ee 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1982 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Deficit per share.... D$3.04 D$5.99 D$6.42 D$5.17 D$4.52 D$7.09 D$9.58 
Range: 
ss 31 34% 24% 8 9 
*To May 10, 1939. 
30 Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
: ings and Price Range (PCF) 
Data revised to May 10, 1939 50 Eamnings ge ( 


40 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; originally 30 —— __tieoet year ends Feb. 28 


established in 1904. Office: Bellingham, 20 
Wash. Annual meeting: First Thursday in 10 


May. Number of stockholders (April 1, o 
1939): 1,857. EARNED PER SHARE | 9 
Capitalization: Funded debt....*$4,000,000 

OEFICIT PER SHARE §2 


Capital stock ($5 376,868 shs $4 
OR 1932 °33 '34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


RFC loan due in one year. 


Business: Company, with subsidiaries, is an important factor 
in the salmon canning industry. Represents a self-contained 
unit, making its own catch, owning steamships, and operating 
canneries, warehouses and shipyards. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital February 
28, 1939, $279,887; cash, $11,215; cash value of life insurance, 
$235,315. Working capital ratio: 1.1-to-1. Book value of stock, 
$16.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. After a lapse of four years, 
dividends were resumed on the capital stock in December, 
1935. Last payment 15 cents, April 30, 1938; none since. 

Outlook: Benefits to be derived from completion of the 
plant improvement program as well as a somewhat more favor- 
able inventory situation suggest some recovery from the 
poor showing of the 1939 fiscal year. 

Comment: The stock is one of the more speculative of the 
consumers’ goods industry equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF a STOCK: 


Years ended Feb. 28: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share........ +$1.08 $1.42 $1.82 $2.04 1D$2.68 
Calendar Year: 

Dividends paid ......... 0.25 0.75 2.15 0.45 §None 
Range: 

17% 22 23 11% § 1% 

= shanbebasepusceeers 9% 13 9% 5% § 3% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at cnd of respective periods. +14 months ended 
February 28. tListed on New York Stock Exchange June 26, 1935. §To May 10, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, see page 30) 
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End Silver Folly Would 
Hit Profits 


HEN the financial record of 
the New Deal is reviewed by 
future historians, the Silver Purchase 


EFFECT OF PRICE CUT ON SILVER PRODUCERS 


Act of 1934 will be judged as one 
of the most illogical and unreason- from silver price ; 1938 Recent 
all able pieces of legislation produced by U. $. PRODUCERS silver Per Share (Beforedepl.) Price 
000 the Roosevelt Administration. The Kennecott Copper........ * * $2.10 32 
to Act in essence calls for a silver re- Magma NS 650 2i000 17% $0.30 1.60 27 
seve at the ratio of one-to-three Mining. 100 073 243 
the monetary gold stock. the FOREIGN PRODUCER 
of Act was passed the additional silver Anaconda Copper........ 5% $0.10 $1.10 24 
‘ing required to attain that ratio was about Cerro de Pasco.......... 30 1.10 2.89 38 
are. 1.3 billion ounces. Today—our gold Howe Sound eee sess 13 1.00 4.55 43 
— reserves having risen near the $16 bil- U. S. Smelting & Refining $30 4.25 +4.68 52 
lion mark—we must still add 1.3 bil- NOTE: Silver figures above based on 1938 reports. *Negligible; 10c cut would reduce earnings less 
> it lion ounces of silver to our metallic ~~ —- +After depletion. tOf which about two-thirds came from U. S. properties, one-third 
mn reserves to fulfill the requirements of 
that that Act, despite the fact that in the ; : . 
meantime the Treasury has acquired OU Price OF the other, the entire dent Roosevelt under the authority 
the gece 2 Willen cums of thee whiten 4=6SOeT mining business of the world is vested in him by the Silver Purchase 
nate metal at an outlay of over $1 billion. being subsidized with American tax- Act—extended to June 30 the 64.64- 
(See tabulation below. ) payers’ money. Naturally, silver cent price for domestically mined 
1: miners have speeded up production to. metal. Thus, sometime next month 
ee Unexpected Effects cash in, and total output now runs at the latest, we can expect the Treas- 
" around 60 per cent higher than it ury’s domestic buying price to be (1) 
In place of the great good which did prior to the enactment of the silver continued at the present level, (2) 
—_ was promised would follow from en- _ legislation. raised to a higher figure, or (3) re- 
inc. actment of this legislation, the actual From a purely monetary point of duced. Although the logic of the situ- 
7] results have been as follows: China view the Silver Purchasing Act is de- ation would doubtless call for aban- 
1 was forced off the silver standard, void of any sense, because we have donment of the entire subsidy scheme, 
: and the Chinese price level completely no need for silver in our monetary — this is too much to hope for. 
Ty disrupted. The use of silver by other system as metallic reserve (only a Of course, most of the silver is 
48 nations for monetary purposes has limited amount is needed for coinage). Obtained as a by-product in the min- 
Fs definitely declined. When the silver The silver accumulated by the Treas- ing of other metals, particularly cop- 
ae purchase program was begun by the  ury has a statutory value of $3.6 bil- per. And for most copper companies 
as Treasury, the world price for the lion, but a market value of only $1.2 the per share effect of a lower silver 
ined metal was driven to 81 cents an ounce; _ billion—and both values are fictitious price would not be great. But for 
ting but now, the world price is less than because it is obvious that as soon as Companies whose revenues depend en- 
43 cents, and even this level is arti- the Treasury stopped buying silver tirely—or to a large extent—upon 
ita ficial, being supported by Treasury the open market price would take silver, any reduction would have a 
nee, purchases. U. S. producers of the a nosedive from its present level of | very significant effect. 
ok, metal—despite the 43-cent world 42.75 cents. 
valle price—receive 64.64 cents. And, at At the beginning of this year, Presi- Price Prospects’ 
\ber, Having lost its standing as a mone- 
si tary metal throughout the world out- 
“RELATION OF U.S. GOLD AND SILVER HOLDINGS side of the United States, withdrawal 
the (In millions; 000,000 omitted) : of this country’s artificial support of 
Gold reserves $7,856 $10,123 «$11,258 12,760 «$14,506 in the world price to levels of 
sil Required silver .......0...ccceccseeee 2,619 3,374 3,753 4,253 4,836 5,300 around 25 cents (the 1932 low was 
i268 In Ounces: below that figure). An end to U. S. 
available support is not now in sight, but the 
1,333 1,083 1,044 Situation is significant in showing the 
aaa *Number of ounces still to be acquired under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. +Estimates. ee re occupied by silver 
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Bond Market Digest 


HE brisk advance of U. S. Gov- 

ernments to new highs stimulated 
interest in corporate obligations of top 
rank, indicating that the pressure of 
the growing accumulations of idle 
funds has again become the dominant 
bond market factor. Substantial re- 
coveries were shown by a number of 
the secondary rails and utilities. 


Brooklyn Union Gas 5s 

A good first quarter report and 
other indications that the long term 
downward trend of earnings of 
Brooklyn Union Gas has been ar- 
rested have strengthened the market 
position of this company’s bond is- 
sues. All of the company’s bond is- 
sues have been unusually active in re- 
cent weeks and the junior issues have 
recorded impressive advances. The 
debenture 5s, 1950, were quoted last 
week about 16 points above the 1939 
low. The two issues which are sell- 
ing well above par—the first consoli- 
dated 5s and the first lien and refund- 
ing 6s—are non-callable. However, 
the company could effect substantial 
savings in interest costs assuming 
that the improvement continues to a 
point which would make refunding of 
the other bonds feasible. The first 
and refunding 5s are selling about 
3% points below the call price of 105 
and the debenture 5s are 12 points 
below par. Further evidence of suc- 
cess of the company’s sale promotion 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 "33. "34°35 "36 “37 1938 Jan, Feb. Mar, Apr. May June July 
: 1939 


policies will be needed to raise these 
bonds to a position which would jus- 
tify a refinancing operation ; from the 
viewpoint of holders of these obliga- 
tions, the indications of reversal of the 
unfavorable earnings trend will suf- 
fice for the present. 


HOLC Refunding 

The announcement of the terms of 
the refunding offer for Home Owners 
Loan Corporation 14 per cent bonds, 
maturing August 1, was well received, 
and tended to strengthen the market 
for HOLC 234s. The latter be- 
come callable on June 1, and refinanc- 
ing appears probable. The current 
premium of about 134 points is based 
upon expectation of a favorable ex- 
change offer. Substitution of a short 
term issue might remove the bonds 
from a category suitable for individual 


FINAN CIAL 


NOTICE 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


May 10, 1939. 


to Bondholders of 


Postal Telegraph and Cable Corporation 


Every holder of ONE or MORE Bonds who has 
not already assented to the Plan of Reorgan- 
ization should COMMUNICATE IMMEDI- 
ATELY with the undersigned, giving full name, 
address, and the face amount of the Bonds held. 


THE TRUSTEES, Postal Telegraph and Cable Corporation, 
67 Broad Street, New York 


investors; at all events, retention of 
the 234s pending announcement of re- 
funding seems warranted. The 1%s 
will be exchanged for two new series; 
the maturing bonds will be applied 
40 per cent to one-year 3 per cents 
and 60 per cent to two-year 4% per 
cents. These rates are considered at- 
tractive by institutional investors. 


Santa Fe Bonds 

Large deals are generally negoti- 
ated over the counter, even in listed 
bonds. The recording of a $500,000 
transaction on the Stock Exchange 
last week aroused considerable inter- 
est. The deal, which was for an in- 
stitutional account, was effected in a 
high grade division mortgage of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sys- 
tem, the California-Arizona Lines 
44s, at the call price of 110. The 
persistent advance of the stamped ad- 
justment 4s has also attracted atten- 
tion. These bonds, at 93, are up 6 
points from the 1939 low. Regular 
interest was paid May 1; in 1938 the 
May payment was postponed because 
of doubt as to the sufficiency of earn- 
ings in the fiscal year under the 
formula which governs interest pay- 
ments on the adjustment mortgage. 
For the period ending June 30, 1939, 
earnings will be ample to cover all in- 
terest requirements, despite reduc- 
tions in the estimated winter wheat 
yield in Kansas resulting from insuf- 
ficient moisture. 


International Match 5s 

The trustee in bankruptcy ot Inter- 
national Match Corporation has re- 
ceived a refund of over $1.3 million 
from the U. S. Treasury represent- 
ing an adjustment of income taxes 
paid by the company in the years 1929 
and 1930. Profits as reported for 
those years were partly fictitious. The 
refund is expected to result in an- 
other liquidating payment to creditors 
in the near future. Liquidating divi- 
dends amounting to 27.4 per cent of 
allowed claims have been made by 
the trustee. 


Phelps Dodge 

Holders of a little more than $i.1 
million Phelps Dodge convertible 
3%s will lose a market premium of 
about 6 points over the call price of 
105 on June 15, when a block of that 
amount will be redeemed. The 
premium is based largely on the long 
term possibilities of the stock option, 
which permits conversion of the 
bonds into common stock at $50 
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share. With the stock selling about 
17 points below this figure, the con- 
yersion privilege obviously has no 
current value. Under the indenture, 
the company is required to apply 
$400,000 annually and 20 per cent of 
the consolidated net income of the 
preceding year to retirements. As- 
suming that the market price of the 
stock advances above the conversion 
parity, future calls will not result in 
losses to the bondholders comparable 
to those entailed in redemptions 
under currently prevailing conditions. 


Warner Bros. Pictures 6s 

All outstanding 6 per cent convert- 
ible debentures, due September 1, 
1939, have been called for redemp- 
tion at par on June 29. The right to 
exchange for an equal principal 
amount of the new 6 per cent deben- 
tures, due 1948, will remain open 
until June 28, but under prevailing 
market conditions, such an exchange 
would involve a needless sacrifice of 
a price advantage of about 11 points. 
The called bonds are selling on a 
short term money basis, above par; 
the 6s of 1948 are quoted around 90. 


Big Board 
Open House 


F THERE is still any doubt that 

the old régime is no more in Wall 
Street, a visit to the New York Stock 
Exchange is suggested. Taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented 
by the World’s Fair, the nation’s lead- 
ing market place is running open 
house for visitors and New Yorkers 
alike. The show that has been pre- 
pared for the occasion is thoroughly 
entertaining and equivalent in value 
oan armful of textbooks. In gratify- 
ing contrast to the days when a visit 
to the Exchange floor constituted an 
adventure in breaking through red 
tape, guests are readily directed to a 
room adjoining the Visitors’ Gallery. 
Here, an employee-guide takes them 
in hand. 

With the aid of photo-murals, 
which surround the room, visitors are 
given a graphic history of the Big 
Board from signing of the Button- 
wood Agreement in 1792 to the pres- 
ent day. Next on the program is an 
electric panel which employs a series 
of lighting effects to trace the course 
of a typical stock transaction. Fol- 
lowing that, guests are shown a 


LVames tn the Vews 


Leon Henderson 


(See Cover) 


HE Senate's confirmation of Leon Henderson for the 

SEC post vacated by the now Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas was accepted with some misgiving in Wall Street. 
What manner of man is this Henderson of the alphabetical 
career—NRA, WPA and TNEC—and what will be his 
influence on the stock market ? These are some of the questions 
being asked, and not without reason. Mr. Henderson is 
slated for the Commission’s chairmanship—perhaps not now, 
but later. 

That this 44-year-old ex-economics teacher and Chautauqua 
speaker is not a popular choice is due in part to his lack of 
experience with securities. But he is no lawyer, and this in 
itself may be a refreshing change for a body which has been 
dominated mostly by legal talent. On the other hand, Mr. 
Henderson has had close contact with figures of all kinds, 
having served the Administration as economist, statistician, 
organizer and coordinator. And not without praise have been 
his efforts for doing a capable job with each of his appoint- 
ments. In his latest capacity as secretary of TNEC (the 
monopoly investigating committee) he earned the commenda- 
tion of both politicians and businessmen. 

Never a brain-truster, Leon Henderson originally came to 
attention of the New Dealers as a sharp critic of NRA. A 
noisy tilt with General Hugh Johnson brought an offer to join 
NRA, but this did not curb the Henderson technique of criti- 
cism. He was respected all the more because he would not 
become a “yes-man.”’ Later working close to Harry L. Hop- 
kins as economist for WPA, he attracted attention as a 
prognosticator of business cycles when his warning of an 
impending business slump in 1937 proved unpleasantly 
correct. 

Perhaps a trained economist may be just the type of man 
that the SEC needs—particularly one who has demonstrated 
his sincerity and his independence of thought and action. 


diorama of a customers’ room, com- 
plete even to a midget translux print- 
ing actual transactions from the 
Floor. One of the most elaborate— 
and interesting—exhibits is the model 
trading post. Duplicated one-six- 
teenth actual size, this structure has 
flashing lights, miniature phones, con- 
trols for a midget annunciator board, 
and a tiny pneumatic tube system 
that actually works. 

Other displays show the quotation 
department in action, the essential 
differences between a stock and a 
bond, and an electric panel depicting 
ticker service in North America. For 
those who care to do so, it is possible 
to pick up a phone and get the latest 
quotation on Steel, Chrysler or their 
favorite stock. Then there is a dial 
which may be used to obtain the 
opening, high, low and last prices of 
any stock—all within a few seconds. 


And finally, an attendant at a trans- 
mitting apparatus will gladly tap off 
a visitor’s name, it simultaneously ap- 
pearing on a nearby ticker. The 
climax of the tour is a visit to the 
Broad Street balcony where guests 
can watch the trading on the floor 
and ask whatever questions pop inte 
their minds. All in all, the Big 
Board’s show is a little World’s Fair 
in itself, 


Change in Oil Figures 


EGINNING last week, stocks of 

gas oil and fuel oil as reported 
by the American Petroleum Institute 
include inventories not only at re- 
fineries but also at terminals and in 
transit ; the two latter categories were 
previously reported only for Cali- 
fornia. Comparable figures for last 
year are nct yet available. 
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STOCKS 
With Unusual 


Earnings and 
Dividend Prospects 


Exceptional issues for 
income and appreciation 


Send NOW for Special Report 
FW-32 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 


To Owners— 
Executives of 


Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in 
position to negotiate additional substan- 
tial capital requirements for businesses 
that can show records of able manage- 
ment, increasing markets and earnings, 
and enjoy high ratings in their respective 
fields. Communications will be held in 
strictest confidence by our client. 
Address Box 32, c/o Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 131 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


FORECASTING HITLER 


On March 11th, TECHNIGRAPHICS warned clients of 
Hitler’s imminent warlike moves 4 days in advance, and 
imperatively called for liquidation at the 151 level— 
within two points of the top. 

The next 3 bulletins of ‘““‘TECHNIGRAPHICS” reveal- 
ing current market conditions and presenting definite 
commitment advices, will be sent you as a Trial on 
receipt of $1. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by Kelsey Statistical Service 
One Wall Street New York 


7 


THE PRINCIPLE 


A hitherto unknown phenomenon, particu- 
larly useful to traders and investors, is 
disclosed in a comprehensive treatise. 


Two classes of service are available: 
1. Educational 
2. Forecasting 
For particulars write or phone 
R. N. ELLIOTT 


25 Broad Street—New York , 
; HAnover 2-7887 


SALES 
AGAIN 
WARRANTED? 


Send for Bulletin FWM-17 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 


NOTE that Monsanto Chemical 

is pointing to leadership in plas- 
tic moulding compounds—last year’s 
acquisition of Fiberloid is being fol- 
lowed by absorption of Resinox, the 
third largest producer of phenolic 
plastics. . . . The ‘Frigidaire’ bed 
may be next now that General Motors 
has perfected a bed with a built in 
air-conditioning system—cooled and 
dehumidified air is served through a 
porous sleeping bag. . . . Jnternational 
Silver welcomes the British rulers 
with a special commemorative spoon 
—it is, of course, a teaspoon and will 
feature portraits of the King and 
Queen with crossed English and 
American flags. . . . The new “Air- 
max” steamheating device for air- 
plane cabins will be manufactured by 
Solar Aircraft—initial test installa- 
tion will be on a fleet of Consolidated 
Aircraft transports which are to sur- 
vey the north Atlantic Ocean. .. . 


So many candid camera contests are » 


being planned that Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation will install its own 
photographic laboratory to service 
contestants—equipment will permit 
the developing of negatives, printing 
of pictures and making of enlarge- 
ments. 


HE “Squeegee-Tread” principle 

of its automobile tires will next 
be applied by General Tire & Rubber 
to motorcycle tires—this is the non- 
skid type that would make an ap- 
proaching motorcycle cop purr like a 
kitten... . Armour & Company will 
soon offer a bile acid salt preparation, 
said to be effective in treating arthritis 
—just another step in the develop- 
ment of medicinals from animal 
glands which were previously dis- 
carded. ... Lambert Company creates 
something new in Bon Voyage gifts 
with its new “Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Kit” packed in a much-labeled suit- 
case container, the kit includes tooth 
powder and a collapsible tooth brush. 


‘By C1. Weston Smith, 


. . Allis-Chalmers solves the prob- 
lem of keeping ventilating screens 
clean with its new “Sta-Kleen Vi- 
brating Screen’”—the vibration of the 
screen forces a number of rubber balls 
to bounce out the clogging particles, 
... Textiles and fabrics made from 
cellulose acetate can now be “hemmed 
with heat” under a new process de- 
veloped by Celanese Corporation—it 
is also possible that seams may be 
welded together with heat in making 
dresses, etc... . Air-conditioning does 
not necessarily mean clean or fresh 
air, according to Carrier Corporation 
—this company is now making an air- 
conditioned smokehouse with tem- 
perature and humidity controls for 
curing hams and bacon. 


NE company which is rapidly in- 

creasing its family of products 
is Corn Products—corn is the raw 
material for a new line of plastics, 
artificial silks and a maltless syrup 
for making a soft drink of the “cola” 
type. ... Crosley Corporation follows 
the introduction of its midget auto- 
mobile with a tiny candid camera— 
called the ‘Press Jr.,” this model has 
a built-in battery and photoflash, syn- 
chronized with the shutter, a fixed 
focus and fixed exposure, and sells 
for $7.95. . . . Incidentally the new 
“Crosley” car is causing a miniature 
business bboom—Waukesha Motor has 
started on an initial order of 5,000 of 
the airplane-type, two-cylinder en- 
gines, while Goodrich is turning out 
25,000 specially designed tires. . . . 
Following is a miniature survey of 
new tradenames introduced recently: 


Name: Product 
Deodorant Cream 
Confection 
Auto Polish 
Plastic Coasters 
Flashlight 


Glaswik Kindlers .....Spun Glass Wicks 
Laund-O-Graph ....... Laundry Stamper 


Mel-O-Wax .......... Leather Reconditioner 
Melo-Paya ...........Soft Drink 
Phone-O-Meter ....... Phone Call Timer 
Bhowerway ........0 Foot-operated Sink 
Synchroscope ......... Camera Shutter Tester 
.Electric Memo Pad 
Watermaster ......... Plywood Rowboat 
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Technical Position 
oft the Market 


Penetration on 
fairly good vol- 
ume, measured by recent standards, 
of the April 15 minor highs in both 
the industrials and rails has estab- 
lished the direction of the intermedi- 
ate movement as upward. At the 
close May 9, the industrials had re- 
traced 39.7 per cent, the rails 34.6 
per cent of the decline from March 
8-10 until April 8, thus complying 
with Dow’s principle that an inter- 
mediate correction usually amounts to 
from one-third to two-thirds of the 
previous move. 

Other price indexes have shared 
fully in the advance. Moody’s spot 
index, after setting a new low for the 
year at 138.6 on April 22, snapped 
back smartly to 143.8 May 9. The 
Dow-Jones futures index reached 
49.44 on the same date, the best level 
achieved since last July. Strength in 
wheat and cotton contributed sub- 
stantially to the performance of both 
indexes; the former commodity 
soared in price not only on the basis 
of its status as a material of war but 
also because of unfavorable weather 
and crop news, while the growing 
scarcity of spot cotton was the princi- 
pal contributing factor in the rise of 
this staple. 

The action of British markets has 


Secondary Trend: 


The industrial average of the Finan- 
cial Times had receded from 105.3 in 
March to 93.9 in late April, while the 
rail average of the same publication 
declined from 46.4 to 39.6 during this 
interval. Both points were close to 
the January 26 lows of 91.4 and 35.2, 
respectively. By May 10, however, 
the industrials had recovered to 98.9 
while the rails staged a spectacular 
rise to 45.6. Our British cousins are 
apparently waxing less ‘pessimistic re- 
garding the chances of war. 

The Dow-Jones bond average has 
also been influenced by constructive 
tendencies, rising from 87.06 April 
11 to 88.88 May 10. The uptrend in 
domestic share prices, however, 
would be more convincing had it oc- 
curred on somewhat larger volume. 
While trading activity has recently 
been largest on the upside, the gen- 
erally low level of share turnover 
tends to neutralize to some extent the 
bullish implications of the price move- 
ment. 


The major move 
must still be re- 
garded as pointing downward. If 
this trend is to be reversed in the 
near future, signalling the start of a 
new bull market, the turn will almost 
certainly be preceded by a test of the 


Primary Trend: 


been even more decisively bullish. April 8 lows.—Written May 10. 
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To protect yourself against 
coming inflation, read— 


IF INFLATION 
COMES 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 
WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 


Another huge government spending pro- 
gram, a big slump in 1938 Income Taxes, 
another staggering deficit-——- more _ steps 
toward inevitable inflation. 

What are the “Cyclone warnings’ of in- 
flation? How will inflation affect 20 lead- 
ing industries? What are the only safe 
hedges against inflation? Read this 204- 
page book NOW for Babson’s answers to 
these and other pressing questions about 
inflation which concern every investor, 
every business man and bank depositor. 


Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York 


Recreation 


Or Relaxation 
Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your 
comfort and enjoyment— outside ocean-view 
rooms ... sun deck. . . beautiful dining 
room at the ocean's edge . . . superb cuisine 
--. varied sports ... and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow guests... and the 
delightfully friendly- atmosph of The 
Chelsea. «Special, Weekly Rates. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN & WILLMAN 


RENEWED 
DECLINE AHEAD? 


Write for Free Bulletin FW-517 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by fh 700 Union Guardian 
CHAS. J. COLLINS Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


A leading bindery manufacturer has made up for 
us a very attractive and durable leatherette binder 
9 x 12% inches, 3% inches thick-—the right size 
to hold 26 issues (6 months’ copies) of 

FINANCIAL WORLD. Title is stamped on the 
dark green cover in rich antique gilt. In a few 
seconds each week's issue may be inserted in this 
binder to stay or it may be removed just as easily. 
Price $2.50; special—-2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 


Guenther Publishing Corporation 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


GIVE TODAY-BUILD FOR TOMORROW 
THE GREATER NEW YORK FUND 


1939 APPEAL 


TO BUSINESS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 
ON BEHALF OF 


380 


VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCIES 


APRIL 17 to MAY31,1939 
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You Had No Securities 
Today ... But Only Cash 


Would You Buy the Stocks You Hold N ow? | 


HETHER the future holds war or peace, business recovery 
or a new recession, this is the real test of the character of 


your portfolio. 


@ If, as in many cases unfortunately, your answer is a positive NO, 
don’t defer the adjustment of your position until after the present 
crisis abroad is ended—one way or another. Should Europe pass 
safely through the current diplomatic conflict, there will be other 
crises—and excuses for delay. 


@ Regardless of the trend of events abroad, business will continue 
to be done in this country by the corporations in whose securities 
your funds are invested. Some corporations will continue to earn 
sufficient to maintain their established dividend distributions; 
others will make more than they have been earning—still others 
will not do so well. But the investor who keeps his portfolio cor- 
rectly adjusted to the prospect and anticipates developments will be 
able to protect his capital and conserve or increase his income. 


@ Naturally, the investor who endeavors to chart his own course 
without expert assistance or guidance subjects his capital to un- 
necessary risks—not so much because he relies on his own judg- 
ment as because his data are inadequate and he cannot afford to 
maintain the elaborate and costly facilities essential to gather, 
analyze and correlate all the facts. 


@ That is why you should follow the course that is being taken 
right now by so many other investors—register your holdings with 
The Financial World Research Bureau, and follow the continuing 
supervisory procedure perfected over many years of study of in- 
vestment problems. 


@ The service has none of the drawbacks or limitations of a bulletin 
service, for we guide you in every step by direct personal corre- 
spondence and make suggestions voluntarily without waiting for 
you to write or wire for an opinion. We tell you exactly what to 
buy or sell, and whether at a specified price or at the market. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s mar- 
ket value of your holdings ($2.50 per $1,000) for a full year of 
service. The minimum fee ($125.00) applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 
fee today — or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


CITIES SERVICE 


Concluded from 


page 8 


will probably continue to be influ. 
enced unfavorably by the price unset- 
tlement that started in the second half 
of 1938, but the period of worst com- 
parisons has probably passed. Some 
signs of improvement in the statistical 
position of the industry are appear- 
ing. The system would be an out- 
standing “beneficiary” from the sec- 
ondary and inflationary aspects of 
large-scale war. 

Based on present earnings, prices 
for the various Cities Service issues 
cannot be regarded as cheap. Con- 
tinuous retirements of subsidiary ob- 
ligations and of the company’s own 
debentures and preferred stocks at 
substantial discounts are steadily in- 
creasing the equity of these issues 
and also of the common stock. Under 
the segregation plan for Cities Serv- 
ice Power & Light, the various deben- 
tures will become “collateralized” 
and their medium grade position 
somewhat improved; as a “business- 
man’s risk,” these issues appear at- 
tractive and promising for the longer 
term. The preferred stocks, however, 
are quite speculative and the large 
dividend arrears ($42 a share on the 
$6 series) will hardly be paid off 
entirely in cash. 

Cyclical business changes and 
enormous capital leverage subject all 
issues, and particularly the common 
stock, to wide price changes. On a 
per share basis, the longer term re- 
covery possibilities of the common 
have been multiplied by the recapital- 
ization a year ago when the number 
of shares was reduced from 37,455, 
670 to 3,745,567. The current price 
of 6 for the new stock is equivalent 
to 60 cents a share for the old stock, 
which in 1929 sold at $68. Thus the 
deflation experienced by this issue has 
been of great proportions. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal super- 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


visory service should assist me to 
keep iny portfolio in line with con- 
ditions, and assist me in recovering 
losses or laying foundations for market 
profit and better income. Enclosed is a 
list of present holdings, showing the 
number of shares and their cost. 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective: Income [j Capital 

enhancement [] (or) Both 


COAL CRISIS 


Continued from page 9 


ing of the mines is reached before the 
publication date of this issue of THE 
FINANCIAL Wor tp, the conclusion 
that the longer term prospects of the 
coal industry have been impaired 
seems inescapable. Each successive 


crisis in the discordant history of this 
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sick industry provides an additional 
impetus to the long term trend of 
substitution of oil and other com- 
peting sources of power at the ex- 
pense of coal. 

From a political viewpoint, the 
tactics of the leaders of the U. M. W. 
enhance the prospects for amendment 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
The fact that the tie-up has resulted 
solely from CIO policies intended to 
thwart the rival Progressive Miners 
Union, chartered by the A. F. of L., 
will bring home to the public one 
of the greatest evils of this legisla- 
tion. It will increase the demand for 
a change in the law which will protect 
the owners of capital and the public 
from losses arising from conflicts of 
interests between unions and _ their 
executives, and other factional dis- 
cords within the ranks of the workers, 
and among their leaders. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Concluded from page 11 


5.2% ). With carbon black shipments 
running in excess of production ever 
since last October, it would not be 
surprising to see domestic quotations 
increased very shortly. Aided by well 
maintained activity in its natural gas 
division, company will reflect gen- 
erally improved operations by report- 
ing somewhat in excess of $2 per 
share for the first six months of 1939. 
Results over the balance of the year 
will depend largely upon the price 
status of carbon black. (Also FW, 
Mar. 1.) 


White Motor Cc 

Recently quoted at 91%, shares are 
suitable for retention only as a specu- 
lation. Reflecting chiefly the high 
rate of activity in the building in- 
dustry, sales of company’s heavy- 
duty trucks have been scoring good 
gains. Interesting to note is that 
volume in this field was 40 per cent 
of total sales in the first quarter, 
compared with 17 per cent in the like 
1938 period. Meanwhile, success of 
company’s new “White Horse” de- 
livery truck is keeping production of 
this item at capacity levels. With 
orders in all departments at the best 
level in two years, the chances are 
that black operations are now being 
experienced. (Also FW, Feb. 15.) 


NEW BOO KS 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


44 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e Ts resuler quarterly dividend of One 
Doller and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per 
share on the no par value Preferred capital 
stock of the company issued and outstand- 
“ing in the hands of the public has been 
declared out of the surplus net earnings of 
the company for the quarter ending July 
31, 1939, payeble August 1, 1939, to 
holders of such stock of record on the books 
of the company at the close of business 
July 8, 1939 


Common Stock Dividend 


e TS regular quarterly dividend of Forty 
Cents (40c) per share on the no | 
per value Common capitel stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1939, 
payable June 15, 1939, to holders of such 
stock of record on the books of the com- 
pany at the close of business May 16, 1939. 


FRANK B. BALL, Secretary. 
May 10, 1939. 


Continued from page 2 


purposes. The study is chiefly con- 
cerned with the basic principles of the 
Federal and the various State Acts 
regarding Social Security. Over 
forty systems of record keeping are 
described, having been selected as 
representative of present day methods. 


x * 


Tax Exemptions. Published by 
Tax Policy League, Inc. 244 pp. 
$3.00. Fifteen tax specialists share 
in the authorship of this study, which 
is the result of a symposium con- 
ducted by the Tax Policy League, 
Inc., last December. Tax exemptions 
are as old as taxes, and the economic 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


1939 1938 
16 Weeks to April 22 


$0.51 $0.24 


Amer. Gas & Electric........... 2.36 

Amer. Type Founders............ D 0.40 0.26 
D 2.18 D 1.74 
Continental Can ....... 2.19 2.78 
Dixie-Vortex 1.35 2.23 
Electric Bond & Share. a 0.17 0.36 
Engineers Public Service a 0.41 a 0.19 
Tourneau (R. 3.37 2.78 
bD 0.53 bD 0.02 

3 Months to March 31 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling.......... 0.01 D 0.07 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. Sanitary 0.004 D 0.07 
Amer, D 0.15 D 0.14 
Amer. Steel Foundries D 0.09 D 0.32 
Anaconda Copper 0.43 0.28 
Birtman Electric 1.00 0.61 
Bristol-Myers 1.28 0.88 
Celanese Corp. of America... 0.71 eae 
Compressed Industrial Gases. 0.18 0.03 
ongress Cigar D 0.08 D 0.19 
Consolidated Film Industries 0.03 D 0.08 
ectric Auto-Lit 1.85 D 0.03 
ans Products D 0.10 D 0.74 
General Steel Castings D 1.24 D 0.78 
ouston Oil of Texas 0.25 0.32 
Tourneau (R. 0.70 0.46 
Lefcourt Realty D 0.54 D 0.40 
t, Ine. D 0.37 D 0.18 
Marlin-Rockwell 0.65 0.38 
Marshall Field D 0.01 D 0.04 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 

1939 1938 
3 Months to March 31 
Murray Corp. ......... -O1 D 0.09 
National Container 0.15 0.15 
National Supply ........cccccccee D 0.68 0.47 
Park Utah Consolidated........... eD 0.02 eD 0.02 
Porto Rican American Tobacco.... bD 1.19 bD 1.31 
Seaboard Oil (Del.).............. 0.32 0.37 
Standard Oil of California........ 0.25 0.55 
Sterling Products ............ ie 1.71 1.54 
0.01 0.08 
Weston Electrical Instrument 0.24 0.27 
Worthington Pump & Machinery.. D 1.43 0.29 
Yukon-Pacific Mining ........... 0.02 0.05 
12 Weeks to March 25 
Air Way Electric Appliance....... D 0.07 D 0.14 
0.34 *D 0.61 
28 Weeks to March 16 
12 Months to February 28 

9 Months to Febr 25 
United Paperboard .............. D 0.29 D 0.04 
1938 1937 
12 Months to December 31 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco ............ b 3.03 b 0.09 
Humble Oil Refining ............. 3.98 5.22 
1.28 1.37 


a—Parent company only. 


b—Class B stock. c—Be- 
depletion. D—Deficit. 


*—Quarter ended April 2, 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
May 10, 1939 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (goc) per share on the 
common stock payable June ro, 
1939, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 20, 
1939- 
C. C. Carlton, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Seventieth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record May 19, 1939 at 
3 P.M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held May 11, 
1939, declared a dividend for the second quarter of the 
year 1939 of 50¢ a share on the Common Stock of 
Underwood Ellictt Fisher Company, payable June 80, 
1939, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 12, 1939. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


EUROPE—Sailing June, with attorney. Offer 
outstanding representation in financial centers 
abroad on any toreign business for responsible 
principals. Special negotiations. Banking, busi- 
ness references. Box 143, Financial World. 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stock Market Success 
Requires Study and Planning 


These Books and Charts Should Add to Your Success 


“STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE" (1930-1934), by R. W. Schabacker 
{author of "Stock Market Profits''). An outstanding work for beginners and advanced 
technicians. Says Graphic Market Statistics: “Undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
fund of knowledge, covering every phase of trading and investing ever available in 
book form."’ 875 pages; out of print. Used copy, good condition............$7.50 


“1117 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (latest 1939 edition), reprints all revised Facto- 
graphs as they appeared in Financial World, Sept. 22, 1937, to Jan. 25, 1939, with 
complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help decide which stocks 
to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
nearly 300 N. Y. Curb. More information in condensed form than two 500-page 
books. 280 pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 
Factograph Manuals, -issued about every 3 or 4 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


“THE STOCK PICTURE" (Revised to May |, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly 
Charts—each chart 27% x 34 inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart plots 
Monthly High and Low Prices from, Jan. |, 1932, to May !, 1939. A valuable 
aid in studying past performance and probable future price trend of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for one year's charting service or $10.00 for 
June issue of "THE STOCK PICTURE," in flexible leatherette binder. 


“THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER" (1922), by William P. Hamilton. A study of its 
forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the price movement. Includes 
an analysis of the market and its history for 25 years, also useful points for specu- 
$2.50 


(Used copy of ““Stock Market Barometer,” in good condition, $2.00) 


(We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: "The Dow Theory" [1932], 
$3.50; “Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking," 1938, $2.00; 
"The Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; “Graphic Charts of 
Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail Averages,” 1897 to 1939, $12.50) 


“PROFITS OUT OF WALL STREET” (1939), by H. Wilder Osborne. Believing it 
isn't prices that matter, but the TREND they are in that counts, Mr. Osborne tells 
how to detect the operation of the simple Law of the Price Trend, as embodied 
in The Dow Theory. In other words, how to make it work to your profit. 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly 


(Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (1/939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not 


“AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (1936), by Lucien Fowler. Study of 
financial position, general condition and prospects of any company. 84 pages, 


FRE Ei Ask for List of 150 


"Books for Investors'""—Free 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World 


Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Intelligent Investment Planning 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary to 
successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


potentialities ascribed to the power 
of taxation likewise apply to the right 
of making exemptions. During times 
like the present when budgetary re- 
quirements are growing by leaps and 
bounds, the urge to abolish existing 
tax exemptions becomes stronger 
and in some instances such privileges 
have been actually reduced or can- 
celled. The rather intrinsic problem 
of tax exemptions is expounded in 
detail in this study and exemptions 
are analysed as to their historical 
origin, economic effects, and purposes 
as a subsidy, subsistence guarantee or 
contributing factor to general public 
welfare. 
x * 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published. 


STOCK SPECULATION 


Continued from page 14 


below the current market, the broker 
would probably have given it to the 
specialist in the stock, who would 
enter it in his records in the order of 
its receipt and keep it there until 
executed or canceled. When executed, 
a report would be sent by the special- 
ist to the firm originating the order, 
stating the price paid and the house 
from which the stock had_ been 
bought. The commission paid by the 
customer would be divided with the 
specialist by the brokerage firm which 
had given him the order. 

In the example cited above, there 
was no question as to who was en- 
titled to sell the stock. But if the 
extra sell order had not appeared, if 
the buyer had been forced to pay 42% 
and if several brokers had been con- 
tinuously offering stock at that figure, 
no one of them would be entitled to 
any priority over the others. They 
would then match coins, and the win- 
ner would have the privilege of 
executing his sell order. At first 
glance, this appears somewhat hard 
on the customers of the other would- 
be sellers, but it is difficult to see 
how any more equitable arrangement 
could be devised. 

If the offer at 4256 had not ap- 
peared, the purchaser in the example 
would have been on the horns of 4 
dilemma. If he paid 4234 for his 
stock, the next man to enter the 
crowd might have a sell order and 
might execute it at 42%4. On the 


other hand, if he originally refused to 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe pf...... $1.75 Q July 3 June 15 
Akron Brass .. May 17 May 12 
‘Ala. Water Service $6 pf...$1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd.....50c¢ .. May 15 May 5 
‘Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 7% 

Mf. sscccccccesccccccceces $1.75 Q June 1 May 15 
Allied MANS, 75c .. June 12 May 25 
Allis-ChalmMers 25e .. July 3 June 8 
‘Amer. Chicle Co.. eee Q June 15 June 1 
Amer. Doe .. dune 1 May 20 

Q June May 20 
Amer. "Gas & Electric.. Q June 15 May 16 
Q Aug July 8 
Am. Thread Co., pf......... 1 S July 1 May 31 
Atlas POWGOT .. June 10 May 31 
Barlow & 30¢ Q June May 18 
ater 8. 0 
$1.50 Q June 15 June 1 
Serymser Ce. $1 .. June 15 May 25 
Bristol-Myers 60c Q June May 15 
Brown Fence & Wire.......... c¢ .. May 31 May 15 
Butler Water 7% pf....... $1.75 Q June 15 June 
Canfield Oil 7% pf......... $1.75 Q June 30 June 20 
Cent. Ark. Pub. Serv 7% 
5 Q June 1 May 15 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pow. $6 pf. $1. 50 Q June May 20 
Columbian Carbon ............ $1 Q June 10 May 19 
Compo Shoe -25c .. June 15 June 5 
Congoleum-Nairn... .25¢ Q June 15 June 
Continental Casualty 3 Q June 1 May 15 
Creole Pete ....... .. June 15 May 31 
.. July 1 June 12 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. pf. ‘s6ike Q June 15 May 31 
Crown 2%c .. July 1 June 13 
ree 31. 5 Q June 1 May 16 
Crow’s P Nest Pass. Coal..... $1.50 .. June 1 May 12 
Detling (0. A.) 10c .. May 25 May 19 
Dayton Power & Lt. pf..$1. ise Q June 1 May 20 
Demian GE .. June 15 May 31 
Dictaphone Corp. 8% pf........ "3 Q June 1 May 12 
East St. Louis & 
Water Co. 7% pf......... $1.75 Q June 1 May 20 
$ Q June 1 May 20 
Eaton Mfg. Co -.» May 25 May 15 
Electrolux Corp. -. June 15 May 15 
Equity Corp. pf Q June 1 May 15 
Faultless Rubber ...25¢ Q July 1 June 15 
Federal Lt. & Traction pf...$1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Firestone Tire & ao rf. $1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Gatineau Power Q June 20 June 
Gen. America Corp...........- 75e Q June 1 May 15 
Gen. Finance pf...............30e S May 25 May 15 
Genessee Brewing Co., Cl. 
6%ec .. Apr. 26 Apr. 26 
Do Cl 4% ‘iaheeseeabeu 6%c .. Apr. 26 Apr. 26 
Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea. .$1. 30 .. June 1 May 12 
$1. Q June 1 May 12 
Q June 15 June 
37 Q June 1 May 19 
Homestake Mining .........¢ 37%ce M May 25 May 20 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt.75c .. June 26 May 26 
a 7 Water 7% pf....$1.75 Q June 1 May 20 
$1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
25¢ S June 1 May 16 
Int'l] Petroleum, Ltd.......... 75e S June 1 May 19 
Interstate Natural Gas........ 75e .. June 15 May 81 
Kobacker Stores pf........... $1.75 Q June 1 May 16 
lake Sup. Dist. Pwr. 7% 
hen $1.75 Q June 1 May 15 
Do RS ee $1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
“Monotype $1 .. May 31 May 19 
62%e Q July 1 June 15 
Le Tourneau 25e .. June 1 May 15 
Lexington Water pf... -$1.75 Q June 1 May 20 
Lincoln | Stores ...25¢ Q June 1 May 24 
.$1.75 Q June 1 May 24 
Ludlow Mite, Asso. -$1.25 .. June 1 May 
Q June 2 May 16 
Metal Textile Corp............ 10c .. June 1 May 20 
81%c Q June 1 May 20 
Middlesex Water 75e Q June 1 May 25 
Q June 10 May 20 
Mountain Producers .......... 30e S June 15 May 15 
Muncie Water Works 8% pf..$2 Q June 15 June 
(G. ©.) Ga... 75e Q June 1 May 20 
Muskegon Motor Specialties 
.. June 1 May 20 
apres Power 7% pf...... $1.75 Q June 1 May 15 
Q June 1 May 15 

New Cane (City of) Water 

Q June 1 May 20 
Newberry (J. J.) Co.. Q July 1 June 16 
New Mexico Gas...... -»- May 15 May 5 

S May 15 May 5 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
75e .. May 15 May 6 
$1.50 Q June 15 May 31 
Ohio Power Co. 6% pf...... $1.50 Q June 1 May 6 
Ohio Public Service 7% 

581/3e M June 1 May 15 
50c M June 1 May 15 
422/3e M June 1 May 15 

Ohio Water Service A .. June 30 June 15 
Onomea Sugar Co..... ey -. May 31 May 20 
Paramount Pictures .. .. July 15 July 30 

$1. Q July 1 June 15 

15e Q July 1 June 15 
Patterson-Sargent ......... 12%e .. June 1 May 15 
Penn State Water $7 pf..... $1.75 Q June 1 May 20 
Pfaudler Co. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
25e .. June 10 May 24 
Public Elec. Light 6% pf...$1.50 Q June 1 May 18 
Public Service Col. 7% pf. et M June 1 May 15 

50c M June 1 May 15 

M June 1 May 15 
Rich Ice Cream -» May 1 Apr. 15 
Rochester Gas x Elec. 6% C 

Mibeipndeneskeetudes Q June 1 May 12 
Do 6% D pf..... Q June 1 May 12 
Do 5% E pf. Q June 1 May 12 

Roxy Theatre pf.. Q June 1 May 18 
Royalite Oil, Ltd.. 50c S June 1 May 15 
St. Joseph Water pf. 6% pf..$1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
40ec Q June 15 June 

12% Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Secord (L.) Candy Shp....... 20e Q June 1 May 15 
Spear & Co. 1 pf......... $1.37% Q June 1 May 19 

$1.37% June 1 May 19 
Standard Dreiigin 40c Q June 1 May 20 
Sterling Q June 1 May 15 
Terre Haute Water Wks. 7% 

“ac -75 Q June 1 May 20 
Tide Water Asso. Oil......... 25c .. June 1 May 15 
25¢ Q June 15 May 25 
Timken Roller Bearing....... 25ec .. June 5 May 16 
Toledo Edison 7% pf. oa M June 1 May 15 

me M June 1 May 15 

M June 1 May 15 
U. 8. Fasins Card Q July 1 June 15 
Vem 50c .. June 1 May 18 

Q June 1 May 18 
Welch Grape Juice........... 4 .. June 15 May 27 
Wentworth Mfg. pf........... Q May 15 May 
W. Va. Water Serv. $6 pf..$1. ry Q July 1 June 15 
Western Auto Supply......... 40c .. June 1 May 18 
Weston Elec. Instrument ‘‘A’’.50e Q July 1 June 16 
Wheeling Elec. Co. 6% pf..$1.50 Q June 1 May 6 
Williamsport Water $6 pf...$1. 2 Q June 1 May 20 
Wolverine Tube 7% pf...... $1. Q June 1 May 23 
Woolwerth & Co. Ltd. pf..... ae S June 8 May 9 
Wright Hargreaves Mines Std. -10ec Q July 3 May 17 

Accumulated 
American Felt 6% pf....... $1.50 .. July 1 June 1 
Artie Corp... $1.75 .. June 1 May 15 
Cent. Ill. Public Service 6% 

1 .. June 15 May 20 

$1 .. June 15 ay 20 
75e .. June 1 May 15 
Hosiery 6% pf. 

$1.50 .. June 1 May 25 
Marshall $7 .. May 17 May 15 
Motor Specialties 

eee June 1 May 20 

in-Williams (Can) pf.. 75 June 22 May 16 
Telephone Bond & Share 7% 

28e .. June 15 June 1 

12e .. June 15 June 1 
Wisconsin Mvdro- ar $1.50 .. June 1 May 20 
Wrisley (A. B.) Co. 7% pf..$1.75 .. May 1 Apr. 27 
.. June 15 May 31 


Creole Petroleum .............2! June 15 May 31 
Imperial Oil Ltd..... ; 
Int’] Petroleum Ltd... 


Royalite Oil Ltd............. 25e 1. June 1 May 15 
Wright Hargreaves Mines......5¢ .. July 3 May 17 
Increased 
Columbia Broadcasting A....35e .. June 9 May 26 

Dictaphone COP... Tie .. Jume 1 May 12 
Stock 
Welch Grape Juice ..........5% .. June 15 May 27 


pay more than 42%, he might even- 
tually be forced to pay 43 if the next 
trader had a buy order large enough 
to clean up the stock offered at 4234. 
In either case, his customer would 
feel that he had every right to be dis- 
satisfied with the execution, though 
it is obvious that this feeling would 
not be justified. However, if more 
than one man was offering stock at 
4234, the prospective buyer could 


protect himself by “stopping” a hun- 


dred shares with one of the sellers; 
the latter would then stop offering 
stock but the buyer would continue to 
bid 4214. If someone sold it to him 


at that figure the broker with whom 
he had “stopped” the stock would 
again offer at 4234. However, if a 
buyer entered the crowd and traded 
at 4234 with one of the other sellers, 
the two who had stopped each other’s 
stock would also trade at that figure. 
Thus, the buyer could be sure of not 
having to pay more than 4234, while 
the seller could be sure of executing 
his order, if any sale took place at that 
price, without having to match for the 
right to do so. 


Editor’s Note: Chapter XVII—“Odd 
Lot Orders” will appear soon. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
DEPARTMENT 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; svitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


FOR PIPE SMOKERS 
A most interesting magazine of unusual 
information on good pipes and tobaccos. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR PRIVATE 
RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
a as you need them. Offered by a well 
nown bond house. 


ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. Published by 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative book!et on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 
REPORT ON AMERICAN 
TELEVISION CORP. 
Discussing its current status and future 
possibilities. 


SAFE CONDUCT 
By Margaret Fishback 


Facetiously subtitled, “When to Behave 
and Why,” Miss Fishback has written a 
liberalized guide to social conduct which 
places major emphasis on present-day real- 
ities. Stressing the fact throughout her book 
that “true entiquette consists of intelli- 
gence and kindness rather than hard and 
fast rules,’’ Miss Fishback has written a 
delightfully unorthodox manual of what 
to do and what not to do. It will prove 
particularly helpful for the busy man—or 
woman—about town. 228 pages, 75c postpaid. 


Financial World Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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135 Federal Mining & Smelting Company 


153 B. F. Goodrich Company 


Earnings and Price Range (FMS 
Data revised to May 10, 1939 30 ge ( ) 
incorporated: 1903, Del 
way, New York City 


-4 > . Office: 120 Broad- aot 

sity. Annual meeting: Sec- 90 

ond Monday in April. Number of stock- 60 
holders (approximate): common 290. 30 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... rene ° meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number ° EARNED PER SHARE 
#Common stock ($16 pat) 328 shs | ferred, 6.298; coma 20102. is 

*Called for redemption May 31, 1939. $15 "Prefered sock ‘ DEFICIT PER SHARE 
+52 per cent owned by American Sm 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 NO PAF) ,031 shs ‘35 ‘37 1938 


Data revised to May 10, 1939 0 Earnings and Price Range (GR) 


Incorporated: 1912, New York, as successor 40 PRICE RANGE 
of Ohio company originally founded in 1870. 30 Hy} 


Office: 230 Park Ave., New York City. Gen- 20 aa 


eral Business Office: Akron, Ohio. Annual 10 


Business: Mines in Idaho produce gold, silver, lead and 
zinc; mines in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri produce zinc 
and lead. Production in 1938: 33,964 tons of lead, 46,211 tons 
zinc, 807 ounces gold and 1,148,910 ounces silver. Reserves 
sufficient for about 3 years, as of December 31, 1938. Entire 
output is sold to American Smelting & Refining under contract. 

Management: Managed by American Smelting & Refining. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $706,335; cash, $587,368. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common stock, $67.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Only dividends on common since 
1909 paid in 1927 and 1937. ‘ 

Outlook: Earnings in the past have been chiefly dependent 
on prices of lead and zinc. Future progress is contingent on 
development of additional ore reserves; a start has been 
made in this direction but the reserves are still restricted. 

Comment: Stock shares fully in risks common to extractive 
ventures; small floating supply makes the issue rather inac- 
tive and extremely volatile. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
*Earned per share... $3.19 D$2.92 $1.66 $11.28 $30.43 $5.68 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None 5.00 None tNone 
Price Range: 

> csebeehecsene> 103 107 72 92 150 133 110 

Bl $kshseeennnennes 15 52 40 37 60 52% 85 


*Before depletion. To May 10, 1939. 


*Callable at 100. 
Business: Manufacture and distribution of automobile tires 


and tubes represent over half of the company’s business; pro- 
duction of mechanical rubber goods ranks second in impor- 
tance and includes over 32,000 different articles. 
Management: Very aggressive. President and _ principal 
officers have been with company for some 20 years. 
Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $63.1 million; cash, $14.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value of common stocks, $23.23 a share. 
Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends paid from 
organization in 1912 to 1931 when omitted. In 1936 old 7% 
preferred plus accumulations was exchanged for new $5 pre- 
ferred. Common dividend since 1930, only in 1936 and 1937, 
Outlook: Necessity of maintaining large inventories makes 
company vulnerable to price fluctuations of rubber and cotton. 
Comment: The preferred qualifies as a business man’s risk. 
The common has attributes of a speculative commodity issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ai oer period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 *Year’s + Dividends Price Range 
D$1. D$7.4 N % 


D$5.22 one 12%— 2% 
0.32 oh None 21%— 3 

D 0.03 0.41 None 18 —8 
0.64 1.18 None 144%— 7% 
2.28 4.04 1.00 354%—13% 

D 4.16 D 2.26 1.00 
0.72 0.14 Non 26%—10 


*After surtax and foreign exchange adjustments; half year earnings are before such 
changes. fTo May 10, 1939. 


No. 166 Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


No. 194 International Silver Company 


Earnings and Price Range (FDS) 
Data revised to May 10, 1939 5 
incorporated: 1929. Delaware. Office: 1440 30 


PRICE RANGE 


Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 20 

ing: Last Monday in May. Number of stock- 10 

holders (April 19, 1939): Preferred, 1,648; 0 $4 
common, 1,816 Fiscal year ends Jan. 31__ $3 
Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... None $2 
Preferred stock (subsidiary) ..... $2,000,600 
shs 1939 "33 "34 "35_36 "37 1939 
Common stock (no par).......... 920,163 shs 


*As of January 31, 1939, $11,025,200 mortgages payable were outstanding. fCon- 
vertible into common at $50 a share through October 1, 1940, price increasing $10 
each two years thereafter to October 1, 1944. 

Business: A holding company with controlling interest in 
group of established department stores, including Blooming- 
dale Bros., New York (69.1% owned); Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn (88.5%); Wm. Filene’s Sons, Boston (68.6%); and 
F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio (98.77%). 

Management: Long identified with constituent companies. 

Financial Position: Very good. Net working capital Janu- 
ary 31, 1939, $26.6 million; cash, $5.1 million; marketable 
securities, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 7.0-to-1. Book 
value of common, $26.47 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
(4%%) since issuance in 1936. Varying disbursements on 
common in each year since 1931; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should continue to be main- 
tained on a better-than-average basis. 

Comment: Chief appeal of preferred is for speculative in- 
come. The common represents several of the better situa- 
tions in the department store group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Jan. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.. $1.37 $0.62 $1.58 $1.26 $1.61 $3.03 $2.37 $2.45 
Years ended 31: 


Dividends ........ 0.75 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 1.25 $0.50 
Price Range: 

| 30 31 25 46% 43% 29 

™ 20 16% 20% 14% 12% 18% 


*Based on capitalization at end of each period. To May 10, 1939. 


30 


Data revised to May 10, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (INR) 
Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey. Office at [5° 
Meriden, Conn. Annual meeting: Fourth [4° 
Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 30 
(December 31, 1937): Preferred, 894; com- 20 


RICE RANG 


Capit hizati Funded deb Ni 

apitalization: Funded debt........... one 

stock 7% cum. ren 1510 

Common 91,198 shs $10 
*Not callable. 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of silverware; ac- 
counts for about 50% of total U. S. business. Line ranges 
from low-priced unplated flatware to highest grade sterling 
silverware. Trademarks include famous “1847 Rogers Bros.” 
brand. Affiliate produces glass and metal household and gift 
wares, including electrical appliances. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $9.3 million; cash, $1.4 million; marketable securities, 
$266,840. Working capital ratio: 13.1-to-1. Book value of 
common stock, $96.95 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments have been maintained 
on either regular or partial basis since inauguration in 1900; 
as of April 1, 1939, dividend arrears were $12.75 per share. 
Nothing on common since 1930. 

Outlook: Over the longer term, sales and earnings trends 
are obscured by Government control over silver prices and 
possible inroads from tableware employing materials other 
than silver in its manufacture. 

Comment: Both classes of stock carry greater-than-average 
speculative risks. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Price Range 
Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total High 
D$21.75 


D$4.28 D$5.71 D$5.55 D$6.21 26 — 
1933 eansic D 5.11 D 1.69 0.52 4.38 D 1.90 59%4— 9% 
D 0.52 D158 D 5.32 5.12 D 2.30 45% —19 
D109 D203 D 2.01 D 10.01 28 —16 
1936.... D 3.00 D 1.35 0.12 4.39 0.16 35 —15 
0.65 0.67 0.70 1.26 3.28 52 —16 
D 2.48 =D 1.03 2.09 4.74 3.32 35%—12 


*To May 10, 1939. 
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*American Laundry Machinery Anaconda Copper 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


Curtis Publishing Pacific Lighting 


=| *American Potash & Chemical Cannon Mills Great Northern Railway Youngstown Steel Door 
= American Rolling Mill *Central Hudson Gas & Electric “Nelson (Herman) Walworth Compaay 
= 
No. 157 Pacific Gas & Electric Company | No. 142 Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
: Earnings and Price Range (PCG Earnings and Price Range (RSH) 

Data revised to May 10, 1939 “4 3 ; an Data revised to May 10, 1939 m4 = — 

incorporated: 1905, California. Office: 245 

Market Street, San Francisco. Annual meet- 45 Pak 307) RANGE 

ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 930 Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 72 

4 Preferred Number of stockholders (February 21,,1939) : ry 

*Own preferred stock apitalization: Funded debt........... None 

. 4,085,322 shs Preferred stock 7 ulati $2 
cum. 149,303 shs ommon stock ($5 par)....... 00178, 1931 "32 "34 “35 
Common’ stock ($25 par)...... shs 176,006 che 


*Non-callable. 


Business: Properties of this company, the largest public 
utility organization on the Pacific Coast, are operated as 
a well coordinated system supplying electricity and gas to a 
population of about 3 million persons located in northern 
and central California. The electrical department supplies 
about 70% of total revenue with gas 29%. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $14.2 million; cash, $16.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of common, $28.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1919. Present $2.00 an- 
nual rate was established in the last quarter of 1936. 

Outlook: Low rates and excellent public relations constitute 
strong defence against government power developments at 
Boulder Dam, Central Valley, Hetch-Hetchy and Sacramento. 

Comment: The common stock, representing the equity of an 
important operating utility, has semi-iuvestment charac- 
teristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
ree $2.04 $1.88 $1.75 $1.48 $1.87% 32 —15 
Ce 1.27 1.27 1.35 1.52 1.50 23%—12 
Le 1.62 1.60 1.82 2.10 1.50 31%—13 
| Re 2.25 2.37 2.51 2.55 1.50 41 —30% 
ee 2.75 2.90 2.84 2.71 2.00 38 —22 
ere 2.68 2.56 2.42 2.48 2.00 30 —22 


May 10, 1939. 


No. 126 Packard Motor Car Company 
Earnings and Price Range (K) 
Data revised to May 10, 1939 rad 
Incorporated: Mich., 1909. Office at 1580 {15 PRICE RANGE 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Annual {10 
Meeting: Third Monday in April. Number 3 
of stockholders (February 24, 1939): 117,528. ° 
RE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par)...... 15,000,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
1931 ‘32 °33 ‘35 ‘37 1938 
Business: Large independent automobile maker. Formerly 


specialized in high priced lines, but in 1935 entered medium 
priced field and late 1936 introduced a six-cylinder car now 
selling at $888, Detroit, and upward. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. Principal of- 
ficers have been with company an average of over 23 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $16.5 million; cash, $5.7 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $5.1 million. Working capital ratio: 4.1-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $2.86 a share. 

Dividend Record: Omissions 1932 to 1935, inclusive, inter- 
rupted long prior record. Payments resumed February, 1936; 
last payment 25 cents, October, 1937; none since. 

Outlook: Expansion in the medium priced field has greatly 
broadened company’s scope, which was formerly limited to 
high priced vehicles. Company requires a substantial volume 
of sales, however, to meet increased overhead. 

Comment: Price fluctuations of the shares are relatively re- 
stricted because of the large capitalization outstanding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s Divi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 . Total dends Price Range 
D$0.18 $0.001 $0.04 $0.15 ~ $0.01 one 6%— 

D 0.08 D 0.11 D014 D049 None 6%— 2 
D 0.08 0.10 0.03 0.17 0.22 None 7%— 3 
_ Pee 0.08 0.15 0.003 0.24 0.47 $0.45 138%— 6 

- RRS 0.17 0.08 D 0.15 0.10 0.20 0.25 12%— 4 
.. oan D 0.03 D 0.06 D 0.14 0.12 DO.11 None 6 —3% 


*To May 10, 1939. 


31 


Business: Company’s principal products are ladies’ and men’s 
silk, silk and wool and lisle hosiery in seamless and full- 
fashioned styles. Also manufactures satin, silk crepe, and 
rayon lingerie for women, and pajamas, shirts and sports 
jackets for men. Products are distributed largely by house- 
to-house canvass through 10,000 representatives. - 

Management: Well regarded, long experience in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $1.8 million; cash, $576,048. Working capital ratio: 
3.2-to-1. Book value of common stock, $14.36 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very irregular. Paid $10.50 on preferred 
in 1936 on account of accumulations, which on April 1, 1939, 
amounted to $45.50 a share. Nothing on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Extremely keen competition in the hosiery field 
makes for small profit margins; in addition, earnings are 
often affected by widely fluctuating markets for raw silk. 

Comment: Preferred accumulations suggest possibility of 
capital reorganization. Common is essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dee. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
1 $1.11 D$0.30 8%— 2% 
0.63 0.16 20%— 5% 

D 0.09 D 2.83 14—5 

1.07 1.28 11 —3 

0.69 D 0.07 16%— 9 

0.09 D 0.56 13%— 3 
0.47 0.12 6%— 2% 

*5%— 3 


*To May 10, 1939. 


No. 130 United States Steel Corporation 


Data revised to May 10, 1939 a Earnings and Price Range (X) 


Incorporated: 1901, N. J. 
way, New York City. 
Monday in April. 


Office: 71 Broad- h 20} 
Annual meeting: First 
Number of stockholders 40 


(early 1939): preferred, 66,714; common, 0 $12 
167,750. EARNED PER SHARE $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt... . $231,269,257 | % 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non- DEFIC! $1 


n 
callable ($100 par).......... 3,602,811 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 1938 


Common stock (no par)........8,703,252 shs 
Business: The dominant factor in the steel industry, com- 
pany normally produces 35% of total rolled steel in the United 
States—about 2% times as much as its next largest competitor. 
Integration extends from raw materials to finished products. 

Management: Very capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $431.1 million; cash, $115.3 million; marketable 
securities, $19.7 million. Working capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. Book 
value of common, $107.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Full preferred payments 1901-32; pay- 
ments on common each year 1901-1932 except 1904-05 and 1915. 
Only one common dividend (1937) since 1932. Paid $2 annually 
on preferred 1933-35; arrears paid off 1936 and 1937 and full 
requirements met thereafter. 

Outlook: Since company is expected to maintain its outstand- 
ing trade position, earnings should reflect business trends. 

Comment: Preferred shares are of “business-man’s risk” 
grade. Common stock possesses considerable leverage; the 
issue has been an outstanding market leader for many years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s Divi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$2.24 D$3.07 D$3.12 D$2.65 D$i1.08 0.50 5253—21% 
re D 2.65 D 1.72 D 1.04 D1.68 D 7.09 None 674%4—23% 
D153 D185 D41.90 D 5.39 None 59 % 
D 0.97 D 0.81 D 0.87 D0.12 D 2.77 None 505g—27 

D 0.3 0.75 0.84 1.69 *2.91 None 79 
ee. 2.56 3.43 2.79 D 0.19 *8.01 1.00 126%—48% 
c aa D 0.87 D1.30 D 1.40 D 0.22 D 3.79 None —38s 


*After surtax of 3c per share in 1936 and 58c per share in 1937. tTo May 10, 1939. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ended Week Ended——_ 
° May 6 Apr.2 May 7 ° Apr. 2' Apr. 22 Apr. 3 
Weekly Trade Indicators 1958 Weekly Carloadings 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 71,420 86,640 53,385 Baltimore & QOhio.............. 38,943 37,227 39,485 
{Electrical Output (K. H. 2,164 2,183 1,939 Chesapeake & QOhio............ 12,917 12,267 23,244 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap. ). 47.0 47.8 30.4 Delaware & Hudson............ 12,738 12,533 9,639 
tWholesale Commodity Price Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,459 17,570 13,360 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,581 3,568 3,382 Norfolk & Western............ 10,179 10,252 17,25 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 86,216 86,794 89,689 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,680 21,603 18,171 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 134,764 134,253 #£ijj..... NOW “TORK 62,073 60,043 60,194 
Apr. 29 Apr. 22 Apr. 30 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 13,021 12,252 11,385 
{Bank Clearings, New York City . $3,322 $3,106 $3,354 lL. | eerie 81,256 78,086 76,406 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,330 2,402 2.172 9,312 8,742 8,171 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 605 479 836 Western Maryland ............ 5,852 6,072 7,660 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 119.6 121.4 80.3 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Iind’l Production 78.6 78.4 68.7 Atlantic Coast Line............ 13,971 15,009 12,960 
LESS 33,580 29,424 26,509 
*Daily average. 7000 cmitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 18,787 18,071 21,579 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted Seaboard Air Line............. 13,014 13,072 12,745 
¢tJournal of Commerce. ||Not comparable. Southern 31,969 31,958 30,108 
Commodity Prices: May 9 May 2 May Northwest District | : 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago & Great Western... .. . 5,229 4,802 4,542 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 14.75 14.75 11.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & - 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.).. 0.10 0.10% 0.10 Pacific 26,520 24,644 22,591 
0.0475 0.0475 0.0450 Chicago & Northwestern....... 31,188 28,418 26,452 
0.0489 0.0489 0.0435 Great Northern ............... 14,286 13,471 12,356 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1605 0.1585 0.1200 Northern Pacific .............. 13,230 12,354 10,796 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.10% 0.09% 0.08 % Central West District ‘ A Ee: 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0780 0.0780 0.09% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 26,402 25,651 23,115 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 6.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 23,560 21,945 18,842 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.97% 0.94 3% 0.9456 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 19,991 18,323 18,266 
Corn (per bushel)............. 0.66% 0.66% 0.71% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,993 4,814 4,229 
Sugar, Raw (per ib.)........... 0.0293 0.0292 0.0275 Denver & Rio Grande Western.. 5,534 4,650 3,792 
Southern Pacific System........ 36,759 36,906 32.856 
Federal Reserve Reports May 3 r.2 May 4 eS Seer 21,208 21,302 17,668 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 3,497 3,517 2,957 
Total Commercial Loans....... 3,841 3,844 4,126 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,589 3,473 3,486 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 648 68 646 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ihe aKes 6,839 6,371 6,111 
Other Loans for Securities...... 539 53 593 Missouri Pacific ............... 22,540 19,888 19,020 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 10,367 10,300 9,323 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 10,848 10,112 9,758 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds _3,347 3,375 3,002 | St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,425 4,447 1.362 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....-- 502 547 515 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sect onal business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15 to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,572 2,580 2,589 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Totai Money in Circulation.... 6,915 6,860 6,407 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


Monthly MAY—— MARCH—— 
. 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Indicators Te FINANCIAL WORLD 
f bl (thousands of dollars) 118,616 TH,599 

AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 Monetary Metal Imports: 

Failures .. _ 1,140 1,172 "385. 4 *52.9 

Engineering Contract Awards: *144 
*45.8 *$24.8 Short (shs)...... 529, 1,097 858 
*14.4 *23.6 

Shipbuilding Contracts : Copper, Refined (Ibs.) 

Number of Vessels... 165 Production ......... 171,343 149,821 
Total tonnage ...... Shipments .......... 158.066 158.703 

Blast Furnaces Active. 123 Stocks on Hand.....- 506,391 540,252 

Radio Broadcast Sales: Lead (tons): 
N.B.C. $3.56 Production ........s. 40,799 39,336 
2.85 $2.4 Shipments 40,871 31,421 

Advertising Lineage Portla>1 Cement (bbls.): 

(agate lines) : Production .......... *5.5 *3.9 
Moithly Magazines .1,036,166 1,038,824 Shipments .......... *4.6 
Women’s Magazines.. 724,976 762,474 f *24.1 244 
Canadian Magazines. 245,888 259,483 Sa 

Rail Equipment Orders: od p Cotton Activity: 

Passenger Cars ..... 14 1 *22.5 22.3 

Locomotives ........ 19 3 fo capacity....... 86.6 66.6 

Freight Cars........ 2 695 3 Machine Tool Index.. 185.4 100.4 

Rails (tons)......... 86,127 43,200 1938 §Tiuck Loadings: 

Struct’r’] steel (tons) 660 2.150 1 Freight (tons) ...... 896,324 6,331 
Air Transport 

Steel Production: Passenger miles...... *44.5 *34.5 
Ingots (toms)........ *2.98 “1.22 Electrical Equipment: 

Coal Production (tons) : Washing Machines... 152,727 117,025 
*10.7 Vacuum Cleaners .... 152.255 141,334 
*3.1 Refrigerator Sales ... 251,644 174,332 
Plate Glass (sq. ft.)..  *11.8 3.8 

TPig Iron Production Piano Shipments ...... 9,324 7,090 

*63.3 2.7 Newsprint Shipments: 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1994 1935 1936 1937 1938+ Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July North Amer (ions).. 925,986 317.822 

2,000 Ibs.): 1939 Boots & Shoes (pairs) *44.5 *36.3 
43.036 8.035 Cigarette Production. ..*14,243.7 13.7281 
Shipments .......... 10,641 20, 806 {Department Stores: 

Stocks on Hand...... 159,380 135,23 Sales (Index) ....... 88 86 

*000,000 omitted. *Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding; *Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tF. W. Dodge Corp. 

§American Trucking Association, Inc. (210 carriers in 38 states). +Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK ~ races oe Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 
30 20 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
oo Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. _ 
ay ay 

4.. 131.86 26.93 23.18 44.27 663,430 713 296 216 201 4 3 88.45 $5,250,000 - 4 

§.. 131.47 26.86 22.90 44.09 328,040 586 179 259 148 4 3 88.45 4,970,000 54 

G.. 131.74 26.88 23.10 44.20 176,750 453 205 104 144 2 1 88.45 2,130,000 6 

8.. 131.67 26.68 22.98 44.10 350,000 604 182 249 173 4 7 88.49 3,510,000 a 

9.. 133.67 27.43 23.49 44.91 710,000 707 526 72 109 9 3 88.80 6,920,000 9 

10.. 132.82 27.38 23.40 44.68 690,000 743 303 256 184 11 9 88.88 6,330,000 10 
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